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Aotes. 


THE OLD ENGLISH “ MISTER”=NEED OR WANT. 


As this word may be unknown to some of the 
readers of “‘ N. & Q.,” I will begin by giving two 
passages in which it occurs. The first is from 
some “Sunday homilies in verse,” and runs as 
follows :— 

(1) “ For ar we bigin our prayer, 

Wat he quarof we haf mister.”* 
The second comes from John Barbour, The Bruce, 
bk. vii., and is :— 

(2) “It is na mysteir 

To trow in-till us any Ill.”"+ 
These examples are taken from Messrs. Morris and 
Skeat’s Specimens of Early English, part ii., 
Clarendon Press Series, Oxford, revised edition, 
1879.t Other examples will be found in Jamie- 
son’s Scottish Dict., and in Halliwell. 

With regard to the derivation of the word, 
Messrs. Morris and Skeat say simply, “Sw. mista, 
Dan. miste, to miss, to lose.” Jamieson is a little 





* “For ere we begin our prayer, He [God] knows 
whereof we have need.” 

+ As rendered by Messrs. Morris and Skeat, “ There is 
no need to believe any ill (to be) in us,” 
r | They will be found there in viii. (B.) 91, and xvi. 





more explicit; he says, “ Fr. mestier is, indeed, 
used as signifying need or want. But it seems 
more natural to deduce mister from Su. G. mist-a, 
Dan. mist-er,* to lose, to sustain the want, loss, 
or absence of anything.” Messrs. Morris and 
Skeat no doubt borrowed their explanations from 
Jamieson, as in their book quoted they frequently 
refer to his dictionary, especially in their notes to 
this extract from John Barbour, and I think that I 
may, therefore, regard them as also rejecting the 
derivation from the O. Fr. mestier, M. Fr. métier, 
though they may not, perhaps, have noticed it. 
And yet, so it seems to me, the supposed con- 
nexion between this word mister and the 
Swedish and Danish has nothing whatever to 
stand upon but simple conjecture, whilst in favour 
of the derivation from the French there is very 
strong evidence. First, I will show from Littré 
(s.v. métier) that the Old French mestier had the 
meaning of want or need. Jamieson, indeed, 
allows this, but it is, I think, better to quote 
examples, when it will be seen that the word was 
used exactly as our mister. I find five examples 
of this usage in Littré, but think it will be suffi- 
cient if I quote two. They are, “Se certes ont 
de vous mestier [besoin],” and “ Com j’en ai grant 
mestier [besoin].” Here the use of the word is 
precisely as in my (1). In modern French, métier 
has no longer this meaning, but the corresponding 
Ital. mestiere, mestiert (or mistiert), or mestiero 
is still so used, though not in the ordinary lan- 
guage of common life, but rather in elevated or 
poetical language, and, curiously enough, it is used 
with an infinitive, as in my example (2), a use 
of which Littré gives no example in Old French, 
though probably it was also so used. Thus they 
say ‘‘® mestiere (or fa di mestiere)t far (or di far) 
tal e tal cosa,” it is necessary (or there is need) 
to do such and such a thing. In Spanish, also, es 
menester (the same word in a less corrupted form, 
see further on) means it is necessary, and=-the Fr. 
il faut. 

It may, however, be urged—and, indeed, this 
seems to be one reason why the connexion with 
the Swed. mista and Dan. miste has been pro- 
nounced to be “ more natural ”—that the vowel in 
mister is 1, whilst in the Old Fr. mestier it is ¢.t 
But I have already shown that in Italian the word 
is sometimes found written mistiert; and in the 
Norman French of Guernsey (and it was Norman 
French from which we chiefly borrowed) I find the 
three forms mistiére, mistire, and mestier (Métivier’s 
Dict.), of which the middle one is almost exactly our 
Eng. mister. Brachet, too (s.v. métier), says that 
mistier (he should probably have said mister, as 
the second ¢ is inserted for the sake of euphony) 





* He no doubt meant miste, as the Dan. inf. does 
not end in er. 

+ The word in ordinary use is bisogna=il faut. 

t But see note j, next page, 
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is the oldest French form. And see also note f. 
Besides this, ¢ is the original vowel of the word, 
for it is agreed on all hands that the O. Fr. mes- 
tier and our O. E.* mister, when it means trade or 
occupation, both come from the Latin ministeriumt 
(see Brachet, s.v, métier, and Skeat, Et. Dict., s.v. 
mister). 

But I apprehend that the principal objection 
to my view lies in the difficulty which is felt in 
bringing oneself to believe that the word mister 
=trade or occupation, can really be the same word 
as mister—=need or want. I will endeavour, there- 
fore, by the analogy of other languages to smooth 
away this difficulty. Now the O. Fr. mestier 
(and probably, therefore, also its English form 
mister) not only meant trade or occupation, but 
also service (like the Lat. ministeriwm, from which 
it is derived) and work (see Littré, who translates 
it travail), a meaning easily deduced from the mean- 
ing service; and so one of the meanings given by 
Ducange to the Low Lat. misterium—ministerium, 
is “ opificium, Gall. ouvrage.”t But between work 
and want or need there is an evident connexion, 
for does not the Lat. opus mean work, and does not 
opus est mean it is necessary, there is need, there 
is want? So, again, in French, besogne means work, 
and besoin, which is admitted to come from the 
same root, although that root seems to be un- 
known, means want or need, whilst I have shown 
that mestier means want or need as well as work.§ 
But if all this is so, then why should not mister, 
in its two admitted significations of trade or occu- 
pation and want or need, be the same word? I 





* I see that Prof. Skeat, in his Dict., has M. E. 
(Middle English), which he explains as being from 
about a.p. 1200 to 1500, but no O. E., so that, I suppose, 
with him Anglo-Saxon is Old English. But, if so, why 
does he use A.-S, and not O. E.?’ His M. E. misled me 
some little time. 

+ A Lat. i frequently becomes ¢ in French. See 
Brachet, s.v. “ Admettre.” 

~ He here quotes some O)d French verses in which the 
form is mistere with an 7, so that Littré does not seem 
to have come across the oldest passages. 

§ It may be asked, Which isthe earlier signification of 
these words, need or work? Whatever may be the case 
with opus and the root from which besogne and besoin 
come—in the case of the derivatives from ministerium, 
which I have quoted, the primary idea must have been 
that of work, because in ministerium itself, as used in 
Latin, there was not the slightest idea of want. The con- 
nexion between work and want is not at first sight obvious, 

et if there had been no wants in the world there would 

ave been very little work. Wants are the source of work, 
and work is the complement of wants. In a word, there- 
fore, expressing both want and work one might perhaps 
have expected the primary meaning to be want and the 
secondary work. How ministerium and opus have run 
together is shown by the fact that in Ital. (fa di) mestiere 
(from ministerium) and (fa d') uopo (from opus) are 
identical in their meaning of it is necessary or needful, 
a faut. Comp. also the Mod. Span. menestral—an 
artisan, who gains his living by the work of his hands, 
with es menester given above=i/ faut, 








myself see no difficulty. No one dreams of 
dividing the Fr. mestier (which has these two 
significations and others besides) into two words 
and deriving them from separate roots. 

I have said very little against the derivation 
from the Swedish and Danish, because, as I have 
hitherto not seen a single argument in favour of 
it, I have nothing to combat. I may, however, 
say that it seems to me that if mister is a substan- 
tive in er, formed from a verb signifying to miss, 
to lose, or to be in want of, as it would be accord- 
ing to this derivation, then the meaning would 
rather be a loser, or one in want, than loss or want, 
because the termination er in such gases seems, as 
a rule, to indicate action and not a passive state, 
See Mitzner’s Eng. Gr., i. 434. F, Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 





“ Nycratoria” anp “ Hemeratoria.”—These 
words have been commonly supposed in modern 
times to mean “night-sight” and “ night-blind- 
ness”; but a correspondent, well known to 
“N. & Q.” as W. A. G., has elsewhere shown 
that the proper signification of them is the reverse, 
“night-blindness” and “ day-blindness.” In a 
letter of April 23, 1881, which appears in the 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital Reports (vol. x. 
pt. ii.), Dr. Greenhill, in reply to the editor, who 
had consulted him upon the subject, has traced 
the use of these words in the ancient Greek and 
Latin writers, and gives in detail his reasons for 
“thinking that it will be better for the future to 
use the word nyctalopia in the sense of night- 
blindness rather than night-sight.” 

It is not known who invented these words 
nyctalopia and hemeralopia, nor what they origin- 
ally meant, except that they were intended 
obviously to be opposed to one another ; and it is 
not agreed among the best etymologists what is 
“the force of the different syllables and letters,” 
Besides, as hemeralopia only occurs once in any 
ancient Greek or Latin writer (Pseudo-Gal., “ In- 
troductio seu Medicus,” Gal., Opp., t. xiv. p. 768, 
1, 8), Dr. Greenhill’s remarks are confined to 
nyctalopia. It is further to be noticed that the 
former word does not occur in Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon nor in the Paris edition of Stephens’s 
Thesaurus, 

Dr. Greenhill is able to appeal to his own writing 
of thirty-five years since in support of his argument 
as to the spuriousness of a passage in Galen which 
is cited in support of the opposite opinion to his 
own. He also contends against the genuineness of 
the passage in the Hippocratic writings to the 
same effect. He consequently arrives at the 
opinion, by a sufficient induction, “that the chief 
reason for wishing to restrict the signification of 
nyctalopia to night-blindness is the use of the 
word in that sense by the old medical writers,” 
while “some little support is also to be derived 
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from etymology.” Upon this point, however, he 
speaks with some hesitation, fearing “ to be getting 
ultra crepidam,” to use his own expression, which 
those who are acquainted with his knowledge of 
ancient medical literature will perhaps think more 
prudential than requisite. At any rate, he does 
not fear to dispute the correctness of such an 
autuority as M, Littré’s interpretation of day-blind- 
ness, which is given in three of his works, and 
therefore appears as his deliberate statement. A 
curious coincidence is added in a note—“ that the 
Latin terms lusciosus, luscitiosus, after being used 
by Varro and Pliny to signify night-blindness, 
were by later writers used in the sense of day- 
blindness.” 

It seems proper that this rectification of the 
meaning of a word should have a place in ** N.& Q.” 
It is intended to remove a confusion which has 
existed for about 1,500 years. 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


UsrecistereD Brasses. — Radwell Church, 
Herts.—During the partial restoration of this 
church in 1875, while altering the levels of the 
chancel floor the old paving was found, it having 
been simply covered over to raise it to the level 
then required. In this floor was found a Purbeck 
marble slab bearing three brass effigies and an in- 
scription. The figures commemorate Thomas 
Whitaker, priest, and his father and mother, 
William and Johanna. Thomas died Sept. 26, 
1437; he is habited in priest’s vestments, and 
stands between his father and mother, an arrange- 
ment that I believe is unique. 

St. Michael’s Church, St. Albans.—In the south 
aisle of this church is an interesting brass to John 
Pecok and his wife Maud, with inscription and 
two shields, that under the lady bearing Pecok 
impaling Weyland. The other shield is reputed 
as lost, but having occasion to rub the brasses 
lately, an inspection showed that the shield under 
the male effigy is still in situ, but, being of white 
metal and much eroded, it has a good deal the 
uppearance of being only an empty matrix. The 
shield bears, in relief, three peacocks close ; doubt- 
less the field was sunk and filled with black enamel, 
leaving the white metal peacocks to show through, 
the Peacock arms being Sable, three peacocks close, 
argent. In the church is the brass of a knight 
in armour, which, when Haines made his list, was 
screwed to a cupboard in the vestry. Some fifteen 
years ago, when the church was restored, a marble 
slab, with matrix exactly corresponding with this 
effigy, was found, and the brass was consequently 
relaid in it. A later historian has noted the brass 
as having lost its inscription and shield. The in- 
scription has disappeared, but the shield is still in 
situ, but, being in white metal, like that just 
described, has similarly escaped notice. 
interest of this discovery is that it determines the 





knight to be a member of the Pecok family, for 
the shield bears the same three peacocks, but 
differenced with a label of three points. - The 
knight is dated by Haines as c. 1380, and I should 
be glad if any of your readers could tell me of any 
knight of that name whom it is likely to represent. 
The shields I have described are sufficiently well 
preserved to show the bearings on a rubbing. 
J. Epwarp K. Cvrrts. 


Tennysonrana.—Mr. R. H. Shepherd’s very 
useful and accurate volume of 1879 might still be 
supplemented, and it would be of advantage to all 
students of Tennyson that all who can point 
out and supply any omissions should do so. In 
the first place, I note that the word in the sonnet 
on p. 52, said in a footnote to be “ illegible,” 
should rhyme with “soul,” the last word. One 
would wish that the word in the manuscript were 
still more “illegible”; for if only the trace of the 
letters would admit of it, the word rule would make 
sufficient sense and assonance. But unfortunately 
the word looks much too like striving, or shivery, 
to have been intended for “rule.” If, after all, 
these lines were not intended for a strict sonnet, and 
there were in the original fifteen, instead of the 
orthodox fourteen, then there might have been a 
line between the eleventh, in which the “illegible ” 
word occurs, and the twelfth, a line which we 
may suppose to have been omitted (through some 
lapse of memory) from the pencil-transcript in the 
Poems of 1833, belonging to the Dyce Collection. 
The only external evidence in favour of this sup- 
position is the wide space left between those two 
lines ; and here might have been written, had the 
writer’s memory served him, a line ending with a 
rhyme to “soul.” The sense, so far as it is pre- 
served, scarcely tells either way. 

On p. 34, may be read, should be “ may he 
read.” 

At the beginning of chap. iv. pp. 55-56, it is 
implied that Shakespeare’s epitaph is referred to 
only thrice in Tennyson. In point of fact it is 
referred to four times, no note being taken of the 
allusion in the third verse of the lines “ To —— 
after reading a Life and Letters,” viz.:— 

“ Hereafter neither knave nor clown 
Shall hold their orgies at your tomb.” 
The omission is all the more remarkable, since the 
allusion in the seventh verse is quoted, but with- 
out mention of the title prefixed to the lines in 
which it occurs. 

On pp. 96 and 97 are quotations from Poe’s criti- 
cisms on Tennyson ; but the most laudatory of all is 
not so much as referred to, viz., that in the essay 
“On the Poetic Principle,” where Poe calls Tenny- 
son “the noblest poet that ever lived ”—“ the most 
elevating and most pure” (Ingram’s ed., vol. iii. 
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Spenser, “ Farry Queens,” I. x. 58.— 
* Till now, said then the knight, I weened well, 

That great Cleopolis where I have beene, 

In which that fairest Faerie Queene doth dwell, 

The fairest citie was, that might be seene ; 

And that bright towre all built of christall clene, 

Panthea, seemd the brightest thing that was ; 

But now by proofe all otherwise I weene ; 

For this great citie that does far surpas, 

And this bright angels towre quite dims that towre of 
gias.” 

In Mr. Kitchin’s edition (Clar. Press Series) of the 

first book of the Faery Queene there is the follow- 

ing note on this passage :-— 

“This crystal tower is by some thought to be Windsor 

Castle; but this seems very doubtful. Queen Elizabeth, 
when in town. usually lay at the Palace at Greenwich. 
The conception comes from Chaucer’s ‘temple y-made 
of glas,’ the House of Fame.” 
Surely the reference must be to the Palace of 
Shene, or Richmond, as it had then come to be 
called, which was a favourite residence of Queen 
Elizabeth. The following quotation from Gibson’s 
translation of Camden’s Britannia (London, 1695) 
shows that this palace was considered a fine build- 
ing, and commemorates, besides, two events of 
interest which took place there :— 

“In Henry 7’s time this royal seat was quite burnt 
down by a lamentable fire, but like a Phenix sprung 
again out of it’s own ashes with greater beauty, by the 
assistance of the same Henry, and took the new name of 
Richmond from that country whereof he had been Earl 
whilst a private person. This Henry 7 had scarce put a 
finishing hand to his new structure, but he ended his 
days here; by whose care, industry, counsel, and quick- 
sighted prudence, the kingdom of England has stood 
hitherto unshaken. From hence it was, also, that 90 
years after, his Niece the most Serene Queen Elizabeth, 
after she had as it were glutted nature with length of 
days (for she was about 70 years of age) was call’d 
and receiv’d by Almighty God into the sacred and 
Heavenly Quire.” 

Spenser’s natural affection for “the obsolete* 
would lead him to think of the place by its old 
name of Shene rather than by its new title of 
Richmond ; moreover, some spot near London 
(Cleopolis) is evidently required by the context. 
The edition of Spenser I have quoted from is the 
only annotated one to which I have at present 
access, but I presume that had this suggestion 
been made by any previous commentator Mr. 
Kitchin would have noticed the fact. 

Arrtuur E, Quexert, 


Mrs. Ottvia Witmor Serres: THe “Princess 
Oxive or CumBERLAND.”— It appears very needful, 
in the interests of modern history, that no further 
time should be lost not only in obtaining a list 
of this troublesome person’s acknowledged writ- 
ings, but also in ferreting out those anonymous 
publications in which she and her confederates 
were actively engaged. It need scarcely be urged 
that no statement which can be shown to have 
originated with her or any of her gang, or which 





lies under strong suspicion of coming from their 
fable factory, must be received as history. 

Mr. Tuoms concluded, long ago (“N. & Q.” 
February and March, 1867, extended in his 
Hannah Lightfoot, Queen Charlotte, and the Cheva- 
lier D’Eon, Dr. Wilmot’s Polish Princess, 1867), 
that the Authentic Records of the Court of Eng- 
land, and the Secret History of the Court of Eng- 
land, alleged to be the work of Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton, were very largely written in, if they were 
not wholly written, by Mrs. Serres, and he was so 
kind as to concede to me a share in this discovery, 
upon which I gave a note in “N. & Q.” 3S. xi, 
196. Many of this woman’s libellous writings are 
alluded to by Mr. Tuoms and myself in the 
above articles. But I am confident that to our 
list more may be added. For example, if it be 
proved, as it assuredly is, that Mrs. Serres was in 
frequent correspondence with Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton, and that she concocted the Authentic Re- 
cords and the Secret History for that lady, may it 
not be taken for granted that the most atrocious 
Death-bed Confessions of the Countess of Guernsey, 
by “Lady Anne H.,” were also the mischievous 
handiwork of the “ Princess Olive”? A thorough 
inquiry into the personality and literary (?) doings 
of those who may be termed the “Serres Gang” 
ought undoubtedly to be made. Thus I have 
before me the facts (1) that an eminent authority 
on this subject traces an association between Mrs, 
Serres and William Combe, the author of Dr. 
Syntax, who alludes to the Lightfoot story in his 
Royal Register; and I find that, in the Mirror of 
Literature for January, 1835, it is stated that 
Combe’s adopted son married “a daughter of 
the famous Olivia Serres”; (2) the same authority 
has detected a tie between the scandals of Mrs, 
Serres and those published by Mr. Dunkin for 
the Rev. William Graves, soi-disant “Prince of 
Monaco,” who asserted that he was the son of 
Edward, Duke of York—the “ White Prince”; 
and (3) I have perused a mass of undoubted Serres 
forgeries, which are distinctly traceable to the pos- 
session of a dishonest adventuree whose name was 
evidence that he preferred claims to royalty. 
Again there is a point which, although it at pre- 
sent rests upon mere speculation, here becomes 
interesting. I have long suspected that Mrs. 
Serres had a hand in that catchpenny work, 
Marriage Rites, Customs, and Ceremonies of alt 
Nations of the Universe, by Lady Augusta Hamil- 
ton. It has lately been shown (“N. & Q.” 6® 
S. iii. 428; iv. 57) that this book is merely an en- 
larged edition of T. Moore’s Marriage Customs 
and Modes of Courtship and Singular Propen- 
sities of the Various Nations of the Universe ; 
with Remarks on the Condition of Women, 
published in 1814, and again in 1820. John 
Bumpus published Moore’s book in 1814, 
and Lady Augusta Hamilton’s version in 1822 
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Unfortunately your correspondents H. M. and 
C. J. P. placed “ N. & Q.” on a wrong scent by in- 
quiring who Lady Augustus Hamilton was. The 
title-page of the copy now before me has it “ Lady 
Augusta Hamilton,” who is professed to have 
written from Charenton in 1822. Here arises the 
question, Was there any literary connexion be- 
tween Lady Augusta Hamilton and Lady Anne 
Hamilton, a brief sketch of whose histories would 
be very useful in this inquiry? A learned corre- 
spondent considers it to be very highly probable 
that Lady Hamilton and the notorious Mary Anne 
Clarke had “dealings together.” Certainly the 
edition of the Marriage Rites of 1822 has, as frontis- 

iece, a portrait of Mrs. Clarke, inscribed “a 
Breek Lady in her bridal habit,” and the pub- 
lishers of the Rites in 1822 published Mrs. 
Clarke’s Rival Princes in 1810. Hence I shall 
not be satisfied until I can resolve my doubt 
whether Mrs. Serres had not a hand in the writ- 
ings of Mrs. Clarke. In this part of the inquiry, 
however, I at present go only upon conjecture and 
strong suspicion ; and I write now in the hope that 
I may obtain aid from others. CaLcurTEnsis. 


West Inpian Superstitions.—I send a few 
notes of West Indian superstitions. It may be 
interesting to ascertain whether they are of Euro- 
pean or African origin. 

If one wishes to have the power of seeing jumbies, 
duppies, or ghosts, all that is necessary is to put in 
one’s eye some of the water from the eye of a piebald 
horse. Some people are supposed to be abletochange 
their appearance to that of a tree, rock, or animal— 
“rounce” is the term used to designate these. 
A woman who is enceinte will not as a rule step 
over a rod or small branch laid in her path. The 
accuracy of a gun is often spoilt by its being 
touched by a woman. This I have often heard 
urged as an excuse for bad shooting. Fruit picked 
by a female is apt to be sour. An old Surinam 
—— gravely assured me that a cask of wine 

e was bottling was spoilt because a woman 
came into his cellar at the time. A piece of 
iron, such as an old bolt or spike, driven into a 
calabash tree prevents the fruit falling off before 
it is full grown. Smiths’ coals put round a plot of 
yams or other vegetables injure any one who 
attempts to steal the crop. To secure a good 
crop of corn, sow it when there are “plenty 
stars” in the sky, and if sown by a woman 
in the family way a good return is certain. A 
person who obtains possession of any of the hair 
of another has complete — over him or her. 
Negresses are very careful to collect and destroy 
the combings of their hair. Insects and reptiles 
bite more severely, or the effects of their bite are 
more severe, at full moon. Headache can be cured 
by the patient standing in the sun with a bottle of 
water on his head. The water attracts the heat 





out of the brain and effects the cure. When it 
thunders, stones of a peculiar shape fall from the 
sky and are found on the ground. These stones, 
however, are really the stone axes of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, and are probably laid bare by the rain 
washing away the soil. 

There is one fact, not a superstition, which 
is worthy of notice and deserves explanation. 
In St. Vincent, and I believe also Dominica, 
shoals of small fry, somewhat less than white- 
bait, are found at the mouths of the rivers—it is 
said only of such rivers as have an R in their names. 
They are called “tree tree,” and their appearance 
is always coincident with that of sheet lightning, 
so much so that the people call these flashes “ tree 
tree lightning.” The fry are caught in myriads 
in sheets, towels, or any garment that is handy. 
They are delicious the first two or three days ; 
afterwards they are gritty, and therefore unpleasant 
toeat. Are there other instances in which lightning 
heralds the appearance of fish ? A Beak. 


Arms or THE VeRNon Famity.—There is the 
following allusion to the coat of this family in 
Rob Roy :— 

“ She [i.e. Diana Vernon] pointed to the carved oak 
frame of a full-length portrait by Vandyke, on which 
were inscribed in Gothic letters the words Vernon semper 
viret. I looked at her for explanation. ‘Do you not 
know,’ said she, with some surprise, ‘our motto—the 
Vernon motto, where, 

“ Like the solemn vice iniquity, 
We moralize two meanings in one word?” 
And do you not know our cognizance, the pipes?’ point- 
ing to the armorial bearings sculptured on the caken 
scutcheon, around which the legend was displayed.” — 
Chap. x. 

Some years ago, when paying a visit to the fine 
church of Tong, in Shropshire, by some supposed 
to be that described by Dickens and drawn by 
Cattermole in The Old Curiosity Shop, the same 
coat, as above described by Sir Walter Scott, to 
the best of my remembrance, was to be seen on 
the tombs of the Vernons. Sir Bernard Burke, 
however, in his History of the Commoners, and in 
his Landed Gentry, assigns to the different families 
of Vernon whose pedigrees are chronicled the 
following arms : “ Or, on a fesse az. three garbs of 
the first,” and “ Argent, a fretty sable.” Mentioning 
the matter recently to a friend skilled in heraldry, 
he suggested that the pipes might have been a 
badge of the Vernon family, and not the real coat 
of the house. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne, Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[The badge is identical with the cognizance. In Scot- 
land the badge is very often the same as the crest; in 
England it is generally different, but has often been 
confounded with it. See Seton's Heraldry.] 


Ex-Lisris: Lorp Mansrietp.—I am in pos- 
session of a small copy of Salust (cum comm. Joh. 
Minellii, Rot. 1699), which belonged to, Will. 
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Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, and which 
contains the following inscriptions, in his band- 
writing, I presume :— 
“ Testatur nomen quod pertinet ad me. 
William Murray.” 
“ Will. Murray owneth me, 
Et is me jure tenet ; 
And I his Book confess to be, 
Quicunque me invenit.” 
“ Hic nomen pono quia librum perdere nolo 
W. Murray.” 
* Si quis me querit, hic 
nomen erit, 
William Murray.” 
A later owner combines two of the lines :— 
* Hic nomen pono quia Librum perdere nolo; 
Testaturque meum nomen quod pertinet ad me, 
Edvardus Marshall, 
E. Coll. Oriel” [c. a.p. 1800]. 
“ Murray 
William 
His Book.” 
“ Will. Murrey’s Book.” 


I have given the last two merely to show how he | 


varied the expression in English as well as in 
Latin. Ep. Marsua.t., 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Os a Sxetcn py Titian ror nis “Sr. Peter 
Marryr.”— 


Titian ! still the greatest master of thy art, 

Others have learn'd of men, thou wert by Nature taught. 

Nurs'd in the mountains, thy young mind grew up apart 

From schools, help’d onward by thy eye and hand which 
sought 

The secrets of their varied beauty that refines 

Even while it strengthens. Thus, since thy pencil 
wrought, 

No hand has drawn like thine their red-stemm’d giant 
pines, 

Their rocks, streams, ruins with matchless beauty 
fraught, 

On which the setting sun with golden glory shines. 

These gave the power to infuse the soul which beams 

Forth from the martyr’d saint, as dying he reclines, 

Signing his firm belief with blood. As rush'd the streams 

Down from the mountains so to the spectators’ minds, 

Peter martyr speaks radiant 'mid sunny gleams 

With « living power that haunts us like our dreams. 


RaLpH N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Macavtay on Jonn Hunter anp CuEseLpen. 
— Describing the trial of Spencer Cowper in 1699, 
Macaulay speaks of the medical witnesses who 
gave evidence in the prisoner's favour. He says: 

“ Among them was William Cowper, not a kinsman of 
the defendant, but the most celebrated anatomist that 
England had then produced. He was, indeed, the 
founder of a dynasty illustrious in the history of science ; 
for he was the teacher of William Cheselden, and 
William Cheselden was the teacher of John Hunter.” 
The fact is that John Hunter learned anatomy 
under his brother William, the most famous 
anatomical teacher of his day. It was Cheselden’s 


surgical practice at Chelsea Hospital that John 
Hunter attended, and only for a short time. He 
had no anatomical instruction whatever from 
Cheselden. JAYDEE. 


Conversion AND CorRRUPTION OF Famity 
Names.—The calendars of wills and administra- 
tions at Somerset House offer many instances, of 
which I append four or five; and should it be 
thought that a more extended list would be of 
any general interest, or of service to genealogists, 
I would hope to offer this at a later date :—1723, 
Bruin, otherwise Brain; 1726, Taureau, otherwise 
Boull; 1727, Allieu, otherwise Allen; 1730, 
Richard Le Blanc, otherwise White ; Eliza Dela- 
pierre, otherwise Peters; 1749, Joseph Buglass, 
otherwise Buglas, otherwise Buyless, otherwise 
Bookless. mW. 


New Univ. Club. 


Tosacco Smoxine 1x Encianp. — In the re- 
print of the late Mr. Thomas Watts’s Sketch of the 
History of the Welsh Language and Literature, 
reprinted separately from C. Knight’s English 
Cyclopedia, on p. 45 are the following words :— 

** A metrical version of the Psalms, which was written 
about this period [1603], is still in high esteem. It was 
produced by a captain in Queen Elizabeth's fleet— 
William Myddelton, the elder brother of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton, the projector of the New River, and himeelf 
remarkable for having been one of the first three who 
smoked tobacco in England, when crowds gathered round 
to witness the phenomenon.” 

Este. 

Birmingham. 


Prace Names.—Finkel Street is a place in the 
parish of Wortley, in the West Riding of York- 
shire. The late Mr. Joseph Hunter remarks :— 

“ The name Finkel Street is found in other parts of the 
county—Finkel is Fennel. But it seems hard to explain 
how that plant should give name to a village ; and harder 
still to account for its union with the word street in more 
instances than one; while it is not found in union with 
any of the usual local terminals.”—South Yorkshire, ii. 
32Y. 

Anon, 

“To ping with Doce Houmpnurey ”:— 

“ A similar pleasantry prevailed concerning the tomb 
of the Earl of Murray [in St. Giles’s, Edinburgh). Sem- 
pill, a Scottish poet, refers in verse to the spot as a con- 
venient lounge for impecunious and hungry idlers. One 
of them, with sad internal commotion, pathetically says : 
*I dined with saints and gentlemen, 

E’en sweet Saint Giles and the Ear! of Murray.’’ 
(Historical Sketch of St. Giles’s Cathedral, by W. Cham- 
bers, LL.D., prefixed to St. Giles's Lectures, 1st Series, 
1881, p. xxx.) 


Wituiam Georce Biack. 
Glasgow. 


“ Reviasce.”—The propriety of using this word 
has been questioned, the objection being that it 
ought to mean able to rely instead of deserving to 
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be relied upon. In Coleridge’s Biographia Lite- 
raria, published in 1817, is a eulogium upon his 
friend Southey, in which the following passage 
occurs :-— 

“ He bestows all the pleasures, and inspires all that 
ease of mind on those around him, or connected with 
him, which perfect consistency, and (if such a word 
might be framed) absolute velialility, equally in small as 
in great concerns, cannot but inspire and bestow : when 
this, too, is softened without being weakened by kindness 
and gentleness,” 

Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


“Jack run 1’ Country.”—A few days ago I 
heard the name “ Jack run i’ Country ” bestowed 
by an old Yorkshire cobbler upon the common 
bindwed (wild convolvulus), which is growing in 
luxuriant profusion over his cottage. He knew it 
by no other name. I think it is sufficiently droll 
and apt in its application to be worth a corner in 
“N. & Q” Frep. W. Joy, M.A. 

Crakehall, Bedale. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





AVER-DE-PoIs.—This compound word of French 
origin is now only understood as designating a 
certain system of weights ; but it, Avoir-du-poys, 
originally had a different meaning. Thus the 
Statute of Merchants, made at York, 1335 (9 Ed. 
III. Stat. i. c. i), enables merchants of whatever 
degree, who “buy or sell Corn, Wines, Aver de 
pos, Flesh, Fish, and all other Livings and 
Victuals, Wools, Clothes, Wares, Merchandises 
and all other things vendible,” to deal in the same 
freely and without restraint. Other statutes use 
the term in the same manner. 

Shall I be correct in assuming that the Aver de 
pois here employed covered small wares, as spices, 
drugs, &c., indeed, commodities not convenient for 
distinct enumeration? Or was there any specific 
commodity so designated ? 

Cornetivs Wa.Lronrp. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Mrs. Paitaperpaia Saunpers.—Who was 
she? I possess her portrait, together with a com- 
panion picture of Lady Ann Cavendish, Countess 
of Exeter, both by Jervas. They formed, with 
nine other pairs, a portion of the collection at 
Strawberry Hill. Unfortunately I cannot tell 
which is which of the two ladies, each picture 
having the names of both written on the back 
with the word “or” between. One of the fair 
dames is in full dress, her hand playing with some 
flowers; the other is in loose morning attire, 


holding a green sprig to the mouth of a pet lamb 
at her side. This collection of portraits by Jervas 
(reduced copies from Sir Peter Lely) is alluded to 
by Horace Walpole in his Letters to the Countess of 
Ossory (see vol. ii. letter excvi., p. 36). Who has 
| the originals by Lely of my two pictures?) Where 
| could 1 obtain a sale catalogue of the former collec- 
» & 


| tion at Strawberry Hill ? C. L. 


Tue Basttican Rite.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” help me to a list of high altars at 
which the priest faces the people when cele- 
brating mass? The following examples exist at 
this day in Rome :—St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran, 
St. Mary Major, St. Paul’s outside the walls, S. 
Angelo in Pescheria, S. Clemente, S. Georgio in 
Velabro, S. Anastasia, S. Pietro in Vincoli, S. 
Maria in Trastevere, S. Cecilia in Trastevere, 
S. Alessio, S. Sabina, SS. John and Paul in 
Monte Celio, SS. Lorenzo e Damaso, S. Lorenzo 
fuori le mura, SS. Nereo e Achilleo, S. Cesario, 
S. Marco, S. Nicolo in Carcere, 8. Croce, the Pan- 
theon, S. Balbina, and SS. Quattro Incoronati. 

EverarD Green, F.S.A. 

Reform Club. 


Dcraam University: Fettows, &c., 1x 1645. 
—When Cromwell founded the first college of 
Durham University, he appointed the following 
Masters, Tutors, Fellows, &c. I shall be glad of 
any references where a biographical account of 
them is given, and to learn whether there are any 
portraits or engravings of them known, as none of 
the colleges at Durham appear to have any of their 
portraits :— 

Philip Hatton, M.A., Provost. 

Wm. Spi ze, M.A.d co. : = 
Jos. al, Mex” — j Senior Fellows, 
Thomas Vaugban, M.A. } 

John Kisler, M.D. 
Robert Wood, M.A. 
Ezekiel Tong, D.D. 
John Peachil, M.A. J 
Leonard Wastel 

Richard Russell, M.A. + Tutors. 
John Richel j 
Nathanael Vincent, M A 


Wm. Corker eas 
John Doughty, M.A. j eiiienitie 
Wm. Sprigg 


\ Professors, 


SALOPIA, 


“Mercia, A Tate or History,” in 2 vols., 
by the Author of Oriental Wanderings, &.—A 
MS. bearing the above title came into my hands 
some time since. It contains the following lines: 

“ To live, to love, to hope and find it vain, 

To see Friends failing, and that riches fly, 

A youth of follies, an old age of pain, 

To pine for freedom and yet fear to die— 

Then add to these (for such is mortals’ lot) 

To die at last unpitied and forgot.” 
| On the last page is written, “T. E., Vauxhall» 
| Oct, 29, 1825.” Can any of your readers trace 
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the author for me, and say if “ Mercia” has been 
printed ? F, W. Cosens. 
The Shelleys, Lewes, 


Aw onscure Saint: Str. Sprratry [!].—In the 
Manz Dictionary, published 1835, I[ find the 
following strange name, Spithlin, “supposed to 
have been the name of a saint, for which there 
are two days in the year, laa’l Spithlin souree 
(May 18th), and laa’l Spithlin genree (Nov. 18th).” 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” help me to make 
out who was this St. Spithlin? The name is 
doubtless a corruption. Is there anything like it 
in any of the Irish lists of the early saints ? 

W 


Ballaugh Rectory. 


CATHEDRAL OF TaRRaGonA.—In the doorway 
leading from the Cathedral of Tarragona to the 
cloisters an old column has a carved capital 
representing three kings in one bed. Two are 
sleeping, the third is awake, watching with a 
tranquil, pleased expression an angel who is 
approaching the bed and either speaking or 
making signs to him. The surrounding subjects 
are Scriptural. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” say 
what story this represents ? G. Fraser. 


A CrassicaL AnecpoTte oF A MILITARY 
CommanpER.—Can any of your correspondents 
help me to identify an anecdote, supposed to be 
classical, of a military commander who circum- 
vented a mountainous pass by availing himself of 
a river course, and found himself outwitted by 
circumstances when, on the otherwise successful 
termination of his march, the action of the water 
was found to have corroded the hoofs of his 
cavalry horses and hopelessly foundered them ? 
The anecdote has been quoted by a sporting 
writer, and is desired to be traced by a sporting 
friend of Ags TRIPLEX. 


Aw Unpescrisep Epition or Burys.—I can- 
not find the following edition of Burns in McKie 
or any bibliographical list I have at present con- 
sulted :— 

**Poems | Chiefly in the Ve gae dialect | By Robert 
Burns | A New Edition | which includes all the | Poems 
and Songs | in that printed at Edinburgh 1787 | Under 
the Author's own inspection | London | published by 
A. Cleugh, No. 14, Ratcliff Highway | and sold by the 
a Booksellers | 1803. | J. Findley, printer | Ar- 

roath.” 

A portrait by Anderson, Perth, “ Robert Burns, 
ublished as the Act directs by J. Findley, Ar- 
roath,” forms the frontispiece; “The Life of 

Robert Burns,” one leaf; Dedication, one leaf; 

Contents, v to viii; “Poems, chiefly Scottish,” 

pp. 1 to 198 ; Glossary, 199 to 224. The type of the 

capital letters has a thoroughly Baskervilleish 
look. I quite think this is an uncommon edition. 
J. W. Jarvis. 
Avon House, Manor Road, Holloway, N. 





“OriainE pu DespotisMe OrrentTa.”—This 
book had a wonderful effect in bringing about the 
French Revolution. Can this be the same work 
as that issued in 1763, from Wilkes’s private press, 
entitled “ Recherches sur l’Origine du Despotisme 
Oriental. Ouvrage posthume de M. Boulanger. 
Londres”? If so, two Englishmen, Wilkes and 
Toland, have respectively done as much as any 
Frenchman, not even excepting Voltaire, to pro- 
mote the outburst of popular fury which cul- 
minated in France in 1789 and 1793. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Aw Op Inveytory.—In examining an in- 
ventory of vestments, jewels, &c., taken under the 
commission 2 Edward VI. I find this entry :— 

“Item. iii Bookes whereof one is an olde wreten 
primer and ii portasses of the p’sons of Borley.” 

Can any of your correspondents give me any 
information as to what these two latter books 
were ? H. M. Wuittey. 

[See Dixon’s History of the Church of England, ii. 360, 
for an account of the primers. Portass—portiforium, or 
portuary. | 


“ Bape,” a Frecp Name.—In a list I have 
been taking of place and field names I find one 
called Babel or Babyl. What can be the meaning 
of it? G. A. C. 


“ Pannes-PEECE.”—Can any one tell me the 
meaning of the term “ pannes-peece,” on which 
were painted or carved arms, shields, &c.? It 
occurs in a MS. of the sixteenth century. 

Mary Hive. 

Sleaford. 


“ Ciuncninc.”—The other day in Cambridge- 
shire an old farmer, whilst showing me over his 
farm, pointed out a depression in one of his fields, 
and said, “ Ah, they used to come clunching there 
years ago.” By the word clunching it appears 
that he meant working and carrying away chalk. 
Is this word used in the same sense in other than 
the eastern parts of the country? What, also, is 
the derivation of the word clunch ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Patience, A Man’s Name.—In Sir John Reres- 
by’s Memoirs (p. 195) we read of Sir Patience 
Ward, Lord Mayor of London (1680). I never 
heard of Patience as a man’s name before. I have 
known Faith, Hope, Charity, Grace, Mercy, 
Patience, as Christian names, but always of 
women. Surely Patientia is feminine. 

EK. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 


Francois Vitton’s “ BattapE or DerapD 
Lapies.”—Can you or any of your correspondents 
help me to the knowledge of who the “ ladies” 
are mentioned in Frangois Villon’s “ Ballade of 
Dead Ladies,” which Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Lang 
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have charmingly rendered into English verse for 
us? Who was 
“ The Queen who willed to slay 
Buridan, that in a sack must go,” 
and all the others down to Joan of Arc, who is, of 
course, unmistakable? An answer will greatly 
oblige. Auice R, 


Former AMERICAN AND CoLonrAL Bisnops.— 
Information as to the family arms of all or any of 
the following bishops is much desired :—viz, 
Bishop Seabury, Bishop White (Pennsylvania), 
Bishop Hobart (New York), Bishop Middleton 
(Calcutta), Bishop Douglas (Bombay), Bishop 
Broughton (Sydney), and Bishop Tyrrell (New- 
castle). a We 

Bishop Douglas was younger brother of the late 
Robert Johnstone Douglas of Lockerbie, and nephew of 
the fifth and sixth Marquises of Queensberry. | 


Asses anp TuisTLEs.—Whence comes the 
saying which I have heard, or read, I know not 
where, that “the best ass will feed on the poorest 
of thistles”? Is it a local proverb? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Sir Davin Warkins, Kyt., op. 1659,.—In 
November, 1659, Sir David Watkins, Knt., was 
buried at Chalfont St. Giles (co. Bucks). The 
family of Sir David consisted of one son, John, and 
six daughters ; the son was living at the time of 
his father’s death. Any information respecting 
John and his descendants will be very gratefully 
acknowledged. D. Daviss, 

42, Oldfield Road, N. 


Horace Gwynxe.—Who was Horace Gwynne, 
who published Abdallah, an Oriental Poem, in 
1824! Ivon. 


Replies. 


THE TELEPHONE INDICATED BY RAPHAEL: 
THE GALLIC OR CELTIC HERCULES. 
(6™ §. iii, 164, 211, 377. 

If a preconception of the telephone existed in 
the mind of any artist—which cannot surely be 
seriously contended for—this was certainly not 
Raphael, but rather that ancient painter whose 
symbolical imago of Ogham, or Ogmius, the 
Celtic Hercules, excited such astonishment in the 
mind of Lucian a couple of thousand years ago. 
This writer, in the form of a short preface, entitled 
IIpéAadca 6 ‘HpaxA‘js (Luciani Samosat. Opera, 
ed. Jacobi z, Lipsix, 1876, 3 vols. 8vo. vol. iii. 
p. 129), which he probably intended to be intro- 
ductory to some larger treatise, has left a minute 
description of the artist’s work; and this has 
served as the sole authority, so far as I know, for 
the mythologists, designers, and emblematists of 


modern times. It will hardly be found, except, as | 
above, in a complete edition of the works of | 





Lucian; but a faithful translation into Latin by 
Erasmus, under the title of Prefatio, seu Hercules 
Gallicus, may be referred to in the first volume of 
the Omnia Opera of that author, in the edition of 
Frobenius (Basilee, mpxt., 10 tomes, folio). 

Raphael in modern times—and he probably was 
not the first—did nothing more than translate into 
the language of his art the precise and minute 
description left us by Lucian; and numerous 
other artists have given us their own rendering of 
the same. Thus Vincenzo Cartari, in his well- 
known work Imagini de i Dei de gli Antichi 
(Padova, M.Dc.XXVI., 4to.), epitomizes the account 
of the Greek author, and appends to a woodcut, in 
which an old man, holding a bow in his right 
hand and a club in his left, draws a number of 
people after him by chains proceeding from his 
mouth into their ears, the legend :— 

“Tmagine di Hercole appo Francesi da loro tenuto 
Dio della eloquenza, et dell’ essercitio, qual fu da alcuni 
tenuto anco per Mercurio et questa imagine dinota a 
forza, e disciplina militare, massime in vecchi Capitani, 
et consumati oratori,”—P. 283. 

I have also before me the French version (Les 
Images des Diewx des Anciens, &c., 4 Lyon, 
M.D.LXXXI., 4to.), with its excellent woodcuts ; 
and the Latin one (Imagines Deorum, &c., 
Moguntix#, M.pc.LXxxvil., 4to.), with its coarser 
copper-plates, and in both of these the illustra- 
tions are governed by the same motive, and the 
descriptions more or less correct renderings of the 
Greek original. There is a curious mythological 
work, of considerable learning, entitled :— 

“ Discours de la Religion des Anciens Romains, de la 
Castrametation, &c. Escript par Noble 8. Guillaume de 
Choul, Conseiller du Roy, et Bailly des Montaignes du 
Dauphiné, &c. A Lyon, par Guillaume Roville, 4 l’escu 
de Venize. M.D,LXxxI.” 4to. 

This writer presents us with a pretty close 
translation of the description of Lucian; and as 
the complete works of the latter and those of his 
translator Erasmus—and it is in these alone that 
his “ prefatio” is to be found—are hard to find 
in the generality of libraries, and the quaintness 
of the old French version lends a charm to the 
narrative, I will take permission to transcribe it 
in extenso. An account of the coins or medals 
struck in honour of Commodus—who was pleased, 
it will be remembered, to be styled “ Hercules 
Romanus ”—leads the writer to discourse on the 
personality of this god, and to add an account of 
the attributes given to him by the Celtic Gauls. 
He concludes :— 

** Pour la fin de ce que j'en veux escrire, je mettray en 
auant Hercules Ogmion, ainsi appellé des Celtes, comme 
nous monstre Lucian Orateur et Philosophe Grec, par 
vne petite preface ou traicté, qu’il a fait de nostre Her- 
cules Gallique: laquelle a este autrefois rendue Latine 
par Erasme, et que j'ay mise en nostre langue succincte- 
ment, comme il s‘ensuyt. 

“Les Gaulois en leur langue maternelle ont nommé 
Hercules, Ogmion, et l’ont figuré par leurs painctures 
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d’yne facon nouuelle, et non veut. Ils l’ont retiré et 
figuré vieil, chanu, et decrepite, n'ayant qu’vn bien peu 
de cheueux par derriere, et tous blancs: sa peau estoit 
ridée, de couleur oliuastre, 4 cause du Soleil, comme 
sont les vieux mariniers; et A le veoir il ne retiroit de 
chose qui fust 4 Hercules. Toutesfois sa figure portoit 
son accoustrement ; veu qu'il estoit veatu d’vne peau de 
lion, et que de sa main droitte il tenoit une magsue, et 
portoit & son col en escharpe vne trousse, et en sa main 
gauche vn arc bendé: finablement, c’estoit vn droit Her- 
cules. Asseurément je pensoye, que toutes ces choses 
fussent faictes en derision des Grecs par les Gaulois: veu 
quiils figuroyent son simulacre en ceste fagon, pour se 
venger de ce que jadis il auoit couru le pais de la Gaule. 
Mais je n'ay pas encore dit ce qui estoit plus admirable 
en ce dit image: car certainement il tiroit apres luy 
yne merveilleuse compagnie d’hommes et femmes, tous 
attachez A part I'vn de l'autre par Il’oreille. Les liens 
estoyent petites chaines d'or et d'ambre bien faictes. Et 
combien qu’ilz fussent tous tirez et menez de ces 
chaines, qui rompent facilement, tant elles sont fragiles: 
toutesfois il ne s’en trouuoit pas vn, qui se voulust 
reculer, et moins retirer le pied en arriere: mais tous 
alegres et ioyeux le suyuoyent, et en s’esbahissant de 
luy, tous de leur bon gré se hastoyent de la suyure, et en 
laschant leurs liens s'eforgoyent de marcher plus tost 
yi luy: quasi comme s'ils estoyent marris qu’ilz fussent 
eliez. Et certainement ie diray volontiers, encores que 

ce soit chose mal A propos, c’est que le painctre, n’ayant 
trouué lieu pour attacher les bouts de toutes ces chaines 
(veu gu’en la main dextre estoit sa massue, et en la 
senestre son arc) il perca la langue du Dieu Hercules, & 
laquelle estoyent toutes ces chaines attachées. Et feit 
le dit painctre que tous ces hommes et femmes estoyent 
tirez apres Hercules, qui tournoit son regard et sa veut 
vers ceux qu'il menoit, en leur monstrant bon et gra- 
cieux visage. Lucian qui auoit demeuré long temps 
droit sur ses pieds, contemploit s'esbahissant toutes 
ces choses, comme il dit. Alors vn Philosophe, a son 
aduis de la sorte de ceux qui ont de coustume d’estre en 
France, qui n’estoit pas sans lettres Grecques, d'autant 
= les pronongoit tres bien et absoluément, luy dit: 
fon amy, ie te veux declairer la difficulté de ceste 

paincture: car tu me sembles gridement esbahi et 
estonné. Entre nous Frangoys nous n’attribuons point 
l’oraison 4 Mercure, comme vous faictes en Grece, mais 
nous l'appliquons & Hercules: pourcequ'il est plus 
robuste que n’est Mercure. Et pour le veoir vieulx, tu 
ne te doibs esbahir, car le beau parler ha de coustume de 
monstrer sa parfaicte vigueur en l'auge de vieillesse: 
ur le moins si les Pottes disent vray: veu que le sens 

e ieunesse est enuironné de tencbres et obscurité. Et 

au contraire, vieillesse dit purement et nettement ce 
qu'elle veut dire, trop mieux, et plus clairement que la 
rude ieunesse. Quant A ce que tu vois, que ce vieil 
Hercules tire de sa langue tous ces hommes liez par 
Yoreille: cela ne signifie autre chose, que le langage 
orné. Et ne te esbahis, veu que tu scais bien, que la 
langue ha certaine accoinstance aux oreilles. Parquoy 
Yon ne doibt faire ce reproche 4 Hercule, que sa 
langue est percée, pourceque ie me souuiens, qu’en vos 
comedies y a des vers Iambiques, qui disent, que les 
hommes qui sont grands causeurs, ont tous la langue 
percée. Et pource nous autres Frangoys auons ceste 
opinion, que tout ce que faict Hercules, il le faict par 
son doulx et gratieux langage, comme vn homme sage, 
qui sgait persuader, en soubmettant a luy tout ce qu'il 
veut. Les flesches et la trousse signifient ses raisons, 
qui sont aigues, penetrantes et legeres, qui percent noz 
volontez. Et pour ceste cause vous autres Grecs dictes, 
que la parolle est pennigere, comme vne flesche.”—P. 200. 


A similar description, also closely following 





Lucian, is given by “le Sieur Bavdovin ” to illus- 
trate the axiom, “ Que l’Eloquence vaut plus que 
la Force,” in the work entitled,— 

“*Emblemes Divers, representez dans cent quarante 

figures en Taille-Douce, enrichis de Discours Moraux, 
Philosophiques, Politiques et Hystoriques, &c. A Paris, 
M.DC.LIX.” 2 vols. 8vo, 
Here, too, we have a full-page copper-plate en- 
graving, representing the same Hercules, with 
club, lion-skin, and bow, marching at quick pace, 
and followed at a distance by a little group, 
attached by their ears in like manner to their 
leader by chains proceeding from his mouth. 

In that wonderful monument of human labour 
and treasure-house of learning, the Mundus Sym- 
bolicus, &c., of Philippus Picinelli (Col. Agripp., 
M.DC.XcV., 2 tom., folio) we read :— 

“E Gallici Herculis ore catenulas aureas prodiisse 
aiunt, quibus populos passim in suas partes attraxerat. 
Emblemati subscripsit Emmanuel Thesaurus: VI sUAvI. 
Eloquentiz hac virtus est, que auditores, quantumvis 
renitentes, in suam sententiam rapere novit.’’—i. 188. 

Wicuiam Bares, B.A, 

Birmingham. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


“Tue Burrs” (6 §. iii, 149; iv. 26, 65).— 
The fact quoted by Sir 8. D. Scorr from his book, 
which I ought to have consulted before I wrote, 
proves that the claim of the Buffs to march through 
the City was recognized more than a hundred years 
ago. This is important in the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence. I think it is clear that Mor- 
gan’s regiment was not raised from the City com- 
panies, but that he procured many men from the 
City, and that a certain number of men who had 
served in the English Dutch regiments entered 
the Holland regiment ; that this slight connexion 
formed the basis of the legend which crystallized 
into an historical assertion, and has been admitted 
to be true for more than one hundred years. 

SEBASTIAN, 


Mr. Rarxes, I perceive, joins with those who 
deny the connexion of “The Buffs” with “The 
City of London,” but at the same time he allows that 
they are coincident with “ The Holland Regiment.” 
Now in 1672 a royal warrant was issued respecting 
the raising of recruits for “The Holland Regi- 
ment”; and in the Historical Records by Cannoa 
it is stated,— 

“ This corps, having been originally composed of men 
raised by the City of London, was authorized to recruit 
within the precincts of the City ; at the same time the 
Captains of Companies were directed that, ‘as often as 
any of them go about raising the said volunteers within 
Our City of London, or the Liberties thereof, they shew 
this Our Warrant for the same to Our Mayor of Our 
said City of London,’” &c. 

This I conceive is sufficient proof, with the list of 
the commanding officers of the regiment from its 
foundation to 1837 given at 6™ S. iv. 150, of the 
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early connexion of “The Buffs” regiment with 
the City of London. 
An Otp Orricer or “ Tue Borrs.” 


Jounx Torre, Arcnitect (6 §. iv. 128).—It 
is generally considered that the two architects 
named were not the same person. John of Padua 
has been stated to be the same as Dr. John Caius, 
or Keyes, of Cambridge. Some papers on this 
question were published in the Butlding News for 
February, November, and December, 1878, to 
which I would refer your correspondent. 

Wyatt Papworta. 


Wuen was “APPoINTED TO BE READ IN 
Cuurcnes” First usep? “ AuTHorizep VER- 
sion ” (6 §. iv. 24, 72, 130).—It may be well to 
note in connexion with this subject that in the 
year 1703 there were two churches in the diocese 
of Carlisle in which the Authorized Version was 
not used. Bishop Nicolson’s Miscellany Accounts 
state that at Ulndale “they have not a Bible of 
the new translation ” (78), and at Cammerton that 
“Their Bible is of the old Translation: For here 
we met with the Ballat of Ballats, instead of ye 
Song of Solomon, as well as at Ulndale” (85). I 
have heard that the late Rev. John Mason Neale, 
D.D., warden of Sackville College, near East 
Grinstead, was accustomed to use the Vulgate 
version in reading the lessons, translating into the 
vernacular at sight. I cannot, however, give 
my authority for this, though I believe it to be a 
trustworthy one. If I mistake not my informant 
added that the bishop of the diocese objected to 
this practice. If this were so, it does not prove, or 
even make it probable, that Dr. Neale was in the 

rong. Epwarp Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Epmunp Curtt, Booxsetxer (6" §. ii. 484; 
iii. 95 ; iv. 98, 112)—When my paragraph ap- 
peared in print I was somewhat startled, for, sup- 
posing it had long since gone into the Editor’s 
waste-paper basket, it had escaped my memory. 
Exception is taken as to its correctness. 

Mr. Epwarp Sotty questions whether it is 
quite correct to say that Neck or Nothing was 
written by Sam. Wesley, jun., M.A., because it 
was published in 1716, and he did not take his 
degree of M.A. until April 5,1718. I must admit 
myself corrected. Still, to distinguish him from 
another Sam. Wesley, I gave the name as it 
appears on the title of the book to which I 
referred as containing the piece. During the past 
month nearly every periodical we have opened has 
contained some reference to the lamented decease 
of the Dean of Westminster, and in many cases 
we have read in the enumeration of his chief 





writings, Sinai and Palestine. Must we take 
exception to this and say that the Dean of West- | 
minster did not write Sinat and Palestine, but | 
that it was written by a Canon of Canterbury ? 


Mr. Sorry further objects to my calling Mr. 
Wesley “ head usher of Westminster School,” be- 
cause he believes that he was only so appointed in 
1718, “that is, at least, two years subsequent to 
the publication of his poem.” Now this 1 doubt : 
1. Because the evidence of Wesley’s own letters 
shows that in January 1716-17, his address was 
“ Dean’s Yard, Westminster” (see Southey’s Life 
of Wesley, 1858, i. 321). 2. Because 1716, as the 
date of publication, must have been subsequent to 
August 3, on which day the castigation of Curll 
took place. 3. Because his biographer (Mr. 
Nichols) says, “ Early in 1732, when Mr. Wesley 
had been Head Usher of Westminster School 
twenty years, the chair of Under Master became 
vacant.” This, according to Welch, was in 1733. 
4. Because the inscription on his tombstone, in 
St. George’s Churchyard, Tiverton, concludes 
thus :-— 

“ Therefore after a life spent 
In the laborious employment of teaching youth, 
First for near twenty years 
As one of the ushers in Westminster School, 
Afterwards for seven years 
As head master of the Free-School at Tiverton, 
He resigned his soul to God 

November 6th, 1739, in the 49th year of his age.” 
These all indicate that the appointment must have 
been very shortly after he became eligible by 
having been admitted B.A. 5th May, 1715. 
Welch does not give the appointments of the 
ushers. 

Mr. Sotry in correcting my grievous errors 
has committed a far worse blunder. He writes of 
Neck or Nothing as “‘ Wesley’s poetical epistle to 
John Dunton”; and again, “his letter to John 
Dunton was published in 1716.” Mr. Wesley’s 
brochure was not an epistle or a letter to John 
Dunton. He cleverly personates Dunton, and 
designates his piece Neck or Nothing: a Con- 
solatory Letter from Mr. Dunton to Mr. C—il, &c.” 

J. IncLte Drepee. 

Buckland Brewer Vicarage. 


Tuorvey Appey (6 §. iv. 108).—Le Pla.— 
Mr. Baytey would find several Le Pla wills at 
Somerset House. The only will which I have 
noted is that (Henchman, 263) of Jacob Le Pla, 
of Thornhaugh, co. Northampton, who desired to 
be buried near his relations in the church of 
Thorney Abbey. He names his late brother 
John, John’s widow Jane, and his grandchildren 
John Le Pla, and John, Sarah, Anne, and Charles 
Baley; his late brother Daniel’s children, viz., 
Daniel, Mary Pannett, and Ann Crofts; his sister 
Guérin and her family; his sister Susanna Deseon 
and her daughter Susanna Renshaw; his brother 
Mark Le Pla’s two daughters; and others. Mrs. 
Guérin’s descendants are found enumerated in « 
privately printed history of the Guérin family. 
There were other refugees of a very similar 
name—Le Play—whose descendants, now extant 
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only in the female line, I desired to trace, and 
whom this will proved to have no connexion with 
the family of Le Pla. 

Harley—A John Harley, believed to be of 
French refugee origin, had issue by his marriage 
in 1743 with Elizabeth —— (?), three sons and 
six daughters. Qf the sons I know nothing, but 
there were numerous descendants in the female 
line, and one of these, Ann Goodall, just a century 
after the aforenamed match of her great-grand- 

rents, married into a family of undoubted 

uguenot origin—that of Grellier. H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


In the neighbouring town of Wisbech there are, 
or there were quite lately, representatives of at 
least two of the families inquired after. A Le 
Tall is, or was, a stone mason, and a Le Pla 
(known as Lepla), a tailor in that interesting old 
town. I should advise your correspondent to 
inquire further of one of the many courteous 
inhabitants of the borough. Peterborough might 
also be tried. T1B1. 


There lives at Burwell, near Newmarket (or did 
live in 1878), a small shopkeeper named Lepla. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


Tae Monotits in Hype Park (6" S. iv. 49). 
—This monolith came from Moorswater, in the 
parish of Liskeard, Cornwall, where it was 
quarried on Jan. 3, 1862. One of the excavators 
employed in the work was accidentally killed, and 
his death gave occasion for publishing the follow- 
ing works :— 

“ William Sandy, who died by an accident at Moors- 
water, Liskeard, January 3rd, 1862 [Wesleyan Tracts, 
No. 2784} London, published by John Mason,” n.d. 
(1862), 12mo. pp. 12. 

“The Grace of God manifested in the Life and Death 

of William Sandy, who died from an accident...... Second 
Edition. Liskeard. Sold at E. Moon’s; London, Wer- 
theim [J. Wright, printer, Bristol }, 1862,” 24mo. pp. 32, 
2d. Signed, E. M., ¢.e., Eleanor Moon, 
I have looked in Old and New London, the Illus- 
trated London News, and in the Parliamentary 
papers about the parks, for some particulars as to the 
erection of the monolith near the Serpentine, but 
have obtained no information. No doubt, how- 
ever, further search in newspapers and other perio- 
dicals, issued in 1862 or 1863 would throw some 
light on the matter. Geo. C. Boass. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 


This monolith is a Phallic symbol. In the May 
number, vol. iii, of the Revue de 0 Histoire des 
Religions of this year, there is an article by 
Frangois Lenormant on betyles, those stone 
monuments spread over the world. He begins by 
giving a description, as well as the purpose of this 
monolith, the most common in use. The essay 
of F, Lenormant is exhaustive on the subject of 





these symbolic stones. He is a great authority on the 

religions of antiquity ; he professes to be a devout 

and orthodox Catholic; and his writings have 

appeared in English as well as French. Another 

reader may inform us who put this ancient memo- 

rial of our ancestors in its present situation in the 
ark, and from whence he took it—probably from 
ruidical remains in the west of England. 

The obelisk on the Embankment may be con- 
sidered a pendant to the monolith in Hyde Park. 
They are of the same nature. The one by the 
Thames, instead of the Nile, and the other placed 
where it is, in a hollow by water and the Serpen- 
tine, may afford to future archeologists grounds 
for studies in comparative mythology, the re- 
lations between the Egyptian and Druidical, the 
Oriental and Northern religions, and food for 
speculation on the typical accessories in the loca- 
tion of these objects of worship, which may or 
may not have intended, as in the stones of 
Venice, medizval and antique symbolism. 

W. J. Brees. 


Nomismatic (6" §, iv. 49).—The coin described 
is William Wyon’s celebrated “ Gothic crown,” one 
of the finest of his works. It was intended for a cur- 
rent five-shilling piece to match the florin, but it is 
said that when eight thousand impressions had been 
struck off and issued (in the spring of 1847) the 
die broke, and no more could be coined. These 
Gothic crowns are not rare, but fetch high prices 
when in brilliant condition. Those with the in- 
scription on the edge were intended for circulation 
(I have seen specimens which had apparently been 
in circulation); but the artist’s proofs with (or 
without) inscribed edges are very beautiful and 
worth good prices. A proof is worth from about 
thirty shillings upwards; an ordinary specimen 
much less. Henry Wm. HENFREY. 

Bromley, Kent, 


Barser Surceons’ Hart (6% S. iv. 49).—The 
history of the law as to the disposition of the 
dead bodies of criminals is thus summed up by 
Sir R. K. Wilson in his useful little book the 
History of Modern English Law :— 

“ Death in public by hanging, which, in case of murder, 
was followed by dissection for the benefit of anatomical 
science, under an act passed just before Blackstone 
wrote.” —P. 62. 

** Dissection of a murderer’s body was made optional 
in 1832, and abolished in 1860.”—P. 223. 

The practice of granting the bodies for dissection 
seems to haye first been authorized by the 32 
Hen. VIIL, c. 42. The iniquities of Burke, 
Bishop, and Williams led to its abolition. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 


“Tae Motner Horr Cap” (6% §. iv. 49).— 
Probably the same person as Mother Damnable, 
who kept the “ Mother Red Cap,” Kentish Town. 
In Baker’s comedy of _Hampstead Heath, 1796, 
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Il. i.:—“Arabella: Well, this Hampstead’s a 

charming place, to dance all night at the Wells, 

and be treated at Mother Huff’s."—History of 

Signboards. EverarD Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 


In favour of the derivation from “a pear tree 


that once grew in the field opposite,” I may per- 
haps be allowed to mention that the “huff cap” 
pear tree is well known in this county (Gloucester- 
shire); several were lately pointed out to me by a 
veteran piralogist; but I must not get supra cre- 
pidam. P. J. F. GantiLion. 


“ AnecpoTacE” (6 §. iv. 48).—It may be 
worth while to mention that Lord Beaconsfield had 
another authority for this word than Wilkes—De 
Quincey, who uses it as the heading of a review of 
Miss Hawkins’s Anecdotes (Works, vol. xii. ed. 
1862). Epwarp H. Marsuatu, M.A. 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


BooxsEtiers’ Catra.ocuess (6 S§. iv. 45).—In 
endorsing the remarks of Este on this subject I 
would make a remark on one point which he has 
overlooked. Some booksellers seem content to 
give us catalogues which shall vex rather than 
assist or please us. I refer to those (and they are 
not a few) which are published without method or 
arrangement. As in the contents of a library it is 
not enough to know that a large and valuable 
library really contains that of which we are in 
need, but to be of service to us we must know 
where to find it, so in the case of a catalogue, 
whatever be the form adopted, whether alpha- 
betical or classified, whether the books are arranged 
under authors’ names or subjects, unless the method 
is known, a search is at the best a troublesome 
task. But I speak more particularly of those cata- 
logues in which the books seem to be heaped to- 
gether without any regard for the patience of the 
searcher, and in which it is next to impossible to 
find anything we may be in search of, unless we 
carefully read through every page and every line 
thereon. For instance, I am collecting books re- 
lating to Devon and Cornwall ; that is my spe- 
ciality, and I should therefore in most cases be 
content with glancing over those portions of a 
catalogue under which such entries occur, of 
course looking as well for any authors whose works 
I may know and be in search of. The remainder 
of the catalogue is to me so much “ unexplored 
tracts,” and I have no need to wander therein. 
But if I am compelled, by the want of arrange- 
ment in the catalogue, to inspect every entry in 
order to find what I want, I shall gradually come 
to avoid the catalogues which present such 
obstacles, and confine my attention solely to those 
in which the arrangement is simple and the work 
of research easy. LiBRaRIAN, 

Plymouth. 


Tue Sentence ror Hicn Treason (6 §. i. 
431, 476; ii. 269, 523; iii. 237).—This subject has 
given origin to many communications in “N. & Q.”; 
still, for the fullest and most trustworthy infor- 
mation I would refer your readers to a small 
octavo book, published, by the authority of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in London in the 
year 1709, by the Queen’s printer, and approved 
of by the Judges, whose names are appended to 
the second part. It is described in the following 
imprimatur :— 

“It is ordered by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
in Parliament Assembled that when the several Tran- 
scripts or Collections of the Statutes now in force relating 
to High Treason and Misprision of High Treason, and 
the Method of Trial for those Crimes shall be subscribed 
by all the Judges they shall be forthwith printed 
end published by Her Majesties Printers for the better 
Information of the People of Great Britain in relation 
to those Laws. Math. Johnson, Cler’ Parliamentor’.” 
The sentences in full for high treason, for the 
clipping and counterfeiting of coin, for women 
found guilty of treason, with directions for a jury 
of matrons if required, are fully given, and form an 
interesting record of our legal arrangements in the 
reign of good Queen Anne. The book is still 
in its original binding of leather, and impressed 
with the royal arms and the motto “Semper 
Eadem.” W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1L. 


Stopinc Cuurca Fioors (6 §, iii. 228, 392, 
417, 477; iv. 37).—Badingham Church, Suffolk, 
being built on a bank, slopes up from west to east. 

Witiiam Deane. 


Mommy Wuear (6 §. ii. 306, 415, 452; iii. 
135, 158, 212, 278).—The question as to whether 
wheat that had been found in mummies has ever 
germinated has been discussed in “N. & Q.” It 
may therefore be of service to reproduce the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“The Prince informed us, too, that he had planted 
corn taken from Egyptian mummies, which had been 
brought over to Vienna and opened there. The seeds 
had germinated and producedacrop. I did not suffi- 
ciently attend to be able to recall to mind all that was 
said about this mummy corn; but the memorandum, 
such as it is, may have some interest, as the question 
has lately been mooted in England whether genuine 
mummy corn will grow or not. There could be no doubt 
of the genuineness of that which the Prince had planted.” 
—Fraser’s Mag., January, 1860, p. 81, article “ Con- 
versations with Prince Metternich,” signed R. R. Noel. 

ANON. 

History or Lincoitysnrre (6 §. iv. 28, 72). 
—For an account of W. Marrat and his History 
of Lincolnshire, see “ N. & Q.” 4™ S. i. 365, 489. 
The work was never completed, for the reason given 
at the last reference. R. R.’s copy contains as 
much of the letter-press as any I have seen or heard 
of. My copy wants pages 345-362 and thirty 
pages of the “ Additions and Corrections” of 
| vol. iii., and there is no title-page to vol. vi. (? any 
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published), but otherwise includes all that R. R. 
reports ; and in addition to the list of plates men- 
tioned by K. P. D. E. (4 S. i. 365), a view of 
Lutton facing p. 67, vol. ii, and two pages of 
engraved arms: (1) Ascough, Ailmer, Anderson, 
Archer, Allen, Affordby; (2) Ashton, Basset, 
Baron, Barnard, Curtois, Carr. W. E. B. 


Peconiar Versirication (6™ §, ii, 513; iv. 
73).—-I think I have met with instances of this 
more than once—among the Elizabethan poets I 
believe. See Sir R. Sidney’s Works, by Grosart, 
1877, vol. ii. p. 202, for an example, R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


A Patvirrive (6% §. iii. 68, 272).—In America 
philopena is the word used, sometimes corrupted 
into fillipeen and phillipina. Webster defines it 
thus :— 

“ A small present made in accordance with a custom 
said to have been introduced from Germany. A person 
who, in eating almonds, finds one containing two kernels, 
presents one of them toa person of the opposite sex, and 
whichever, when they next meet, shall first say ‘ Philo- 

ena’ is entitled to receive from the other a present 
earing this name. The expression in H. German is 
vielliebchen, L. German vielliebken, much loved, pro- 
nounced somewhat like phi-lip’ ken. Some, thereforo, 
suppose this to be the origin of the word, by a change of 
the termination into pena (Lat. pena), from an idea that 
the gift was a penalty, others would derive it directly 
from Gr. gidcg, a friend, and pena, penalty,” 


Worcester gives a somewhat similar definition. 
Bartlett, in his Dictionary of Americanisms, gives 
the corrupted form of the word, and his explana- 
tion as follows :— 


“ Fillipeen or Phillipina (German vielliebchen).—There 
is a custom common in the Northern States, at dinner or 
evening parties, when almonds or other nuts are eaten, 
to reserve such as are double or contain two kernels, 
which are called fillipeens. If found by a lady she gives 
one of the kernels to a gentleman, when both eat their 
respective kernels. When the parties again meet, each 
strives to be the first to exclaim ‘ Fillipeen,’ for by so 
doing he or she is entitled to a present from the other. 
Oftentimes the most ingenious methods are resorted to 
by both ladies and gentlemen to surprise each other with 
the sudden exclamation of this mysterious word, which 
is to bring forth the forfeit. Another way of obtaining 
the forfeit by this game is to get one to take something 
from the hand of the other. Ina book on German life 
and manners, entitled A Bout with the Burschens; or, 
Heidelberg in 1844, is an account of the existence of 
this custom in Germany, which at the eame time fur- 
nishes us with the etymology of the word :—‘ Amongst 
the queer customs and habits of the Germans, there is 
one which struck me as being particularly original, and 
which I should recommend to the consideration of turf- 
men in England; who might, perbaps, find it nearly as 
good a way of getting rid of their spare cash as backing 
horses that may have been made safe to lose, and prize- 
same who have never intended to fight. It is a species 
of betting, and is accomplished thus: Each of two per- 
sons eats one of the kernels of a nut or almond which is 
double. The first of the two who, after so doing, takes an 
thing from the hand of the other without saying “ Teh 
denke,” (I think), has to make the other a present, of a 


value which is sometimes previously determined and 
sometimes left to the generosity of the loser. The 
presents are called vielliebchens, and are usually trifles 
of a few florins’ value : a pipe, riding-whip, or such like.’” 
R. C. O. 

Cincinnati, 0. 

Both custom and word are German. Philippine 
is a dreadful corruption of vielliebchen, 7. e. much 
beloved. When two kernels are found in one 
almond they, as twins, are supposed to represent 
a strong feeling of mutual affection, love each 
other very much, are much attached, are, in short, 
vielliebchen. The figurative meaning may be thus 
easily guessed. This very season I have lost a 
good many vielliebchen, ladies, as your correspon- 
dent very truly says, being more wide awake than 
we are, and having a particular knack of catching 
their twin vielliebchen by addressing him first the 
following morning with :—“ Bon jour, Philippine,” 
“Guten Morgen, Vielliebchen,” or “ Good morning, 
Philippine.” This corruption of vielliebchen into 
philippine is chiefly due to the Germans them- 
selves not observing that nice distinction between 
band p,dandt. A good many words have thus 
undergone a strange transformation, of which I 
may be allowed to mention only heiwache into 
bivouac, bivoac, bivouaquer, and Was ist das? 
i.e. What is that? into French vasistas or vagistas, 

Gro. A, MULLER. 

Mentone. 


“ PouRING OIL ON TROUBLED Waters” (6 §, 
iii. 69, 252, 298)..—I have just come across the 
following, from the Liber Dictus Puradisus, by 
Simeon Metaphrastes. Metaphrastes flor. circa 
A.p. 900, and his book was printed xt Venice 
in 1541. Every one knows that Agapius made 
a wretched abridgment of this book, and called 
it The Lives of the Saints. The extract, some- 
what abridged, is as follows:—The devils hated 
St. Nicholas for throwing down the temple of 
Diana in Lycia; and when he was dead used 
all their endeavours to prevent pilgrims from 
visiting his sepulchre. On one occasion a large 
number of pilgrims took ship for Myra, and 
Satan, in the guise of an old woman, coming 
on board, said to the pilgrims, “I also wish 
to go to the tomb of St. Nicholas, but cannot 
do so now. Oblige me by taking this cruse of oil, 
and burning it in the lamps upon the sepulchre 
of the saint.” This the pilgrims promised to do. 
When the ship was now in the middle of the sea, 
on the second day a furious tempest arose, and 
the crew expected that the ship would become # 
wreck; but St. Nicholas, making his appearance, 
said to the pilgrims, “Fear not ; but throw the 
cruse of oil which you carry with you into the 
sea, for the ‘woman’ who gave it you was the 
devil.” As soon as the oil was thrown overboard 
it blazed into a great flame, and sent forth an 
odious “stench of sulphur and sin,” proving to 
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demonstration that it came from hell. The wind 
dropped, the sky cleared, the sea lulled, and the 
ship ran merrily into the Lycian port. 
E. Copuam Brewer. 

About eleven years ago, when entering the 
Manukau Heads, New Zealand, in a small 
steamer from Wanganui, I can well recollect, being 
on the bridge at the time, the chief mate leaning 
over to leeward and pouring occasionally from a 
small phial a few drops of oil over the side of the 
vessel. Being curious to know the reason, I 
asked his motive for so doing, and he informed 
me that it was to prevent the huge “rollers,” 
which were travelling the same way as the vessel, 
only at a much higher speed, breaking over the 
stem and “pooping” her. I watched the effect 
for some time, and observed that the oil appeared 
to spread over the roller in the wake of the vessel 
and to prevent it breaking over the stern, while 
on either side the crests broke with great violence. 
I may add that we were at the time passing over 
the bar where the ill-fated Orpheus was lost some 
years before. F. A. B. 


In the narrative of the Loss of the Amazon, by 
the Rev. C. A. Johns, published for S.P.C.K., it 
is stated, on or about p. 107, that the waves 
could not break, from the quantity of oil, after 
the wreck. Ep, MarsHa.t. 


Sir James Bourcnier (6% §, iii. 247, 291).— 
So far back as “N. & Q.” 5® §. xi. 427, I tind that 
HERMENTRUDE propounded the question, “‘ Whose 
daughter was Anne, wife of William Bourchier?” 
and now is in the pleasant position of answering 
the query. In Baker's Chronicals of the Kings of 
England (1674) it is clearly stated that Anne’s 
second marriage was with William Bourchier, 
Earl of Ewe (not Ew), and the same authority 
confirms HerMENTRUDE and Mr. WuiTrE as to 
whose daughter she was. I find a Countess of 
Ewe (Allice) was wife of Raiph de Isondon. I also 
note that a “ Joan,” who married John Cowper of 
Strode, in the parish of Slingfold, Sussex (in the 
reign of Edward IV.), conveyed, in order to her 
marriage, her property to (amongst others) a John 
Bourchier. Elsewhere I find one or two Bourchiers 
mentioned, but none named James. Was Cardinal 
Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, who crowned 
Henry VII., any connexion of the Bourchiers in 
question ? ALFRED Cuas. Jonas, 

Swansea. 


Two Crassic Eprrapns (6 §,. iv. 8, 135).— 
Of the epitaph on Mary, Countess of Pembroke, 
alluded to by Mr. Bayne at the latter reference, 
and generally ascribed to Ben Jonson, Stephen 
Collet, alias Thomas Byerley, in his Relics of 
Literature, says :— 

“ The well-known epitaph on the celebrated Countess 
of Pembroke, the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, has been 


generally ascribed to Ben Jonson. The firet stanza is 
printed in Jonson's poems; but it is found in the MS. 
volume of poems by William Browne, the author of 
Britannia’s Pastorals, preserved in the Lansdowne Col- 
lection, British Museum, No. 777; and on this evidence 
may be fairly appropriated to him, particularly as it is 
known that he was a great favourite with William, Earl 
of Pembroke, son of the Countess.” 

Collet then gives the epitaph in extenso. 

Frepk. Rue. 
Ashford, Kent. 


In Brewer's Reader's Handbook, p. 909, first 
edition, 1880, the epitaph on “ Sidney’s sister, 
Pembroke’s mother,” is ascribed to William 
Browne (presumably the author of Britannia’s 
Pastorals), with a reference to the “ Lansdowne 
Collection, No. 777, in the British Museum.” 
Does Mr. Bayne know of this? R. 


Mr. Davenport Adams (Dictionary of English 
Literature, Cassell & Co., n.d.), s.v. “* Underneath 
this stone doth lie,” says this epitaph was written 
by Jonson on Queen Elizabeth; while under 
“ Pembroke, Countess of,” he states : “ It was on 
this lady that Ben Jonson wrote his famous 
epitaph, ‘Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother.’” 

J. R. Toorne. 


“Tyranp”: Octrtanp (6 S. iv. 7, 113).—I 
have now no doubt that the Sussex man who 
spoke to me a short time ago of “the inland 
team” used the word in its old meaning, to signify 
the “home” team, which was employed only on 
the farm, and not for journeys. The expression 
seems well understood here. Mr. E. Mar- 
SHALL’s explanation is founded on the supposi- 
tion that the farm to which the man referred is on 
the coast ; but this is not the case. 

Let me add that the sister-word outland still 
lingers here in its old meaning. A shepherd spoke 
to me not long ago of an outlandish village, 
merely in regard to its distance from home ; and 
gipsies and harvesters are generally described as 
outlandish people, or foreigners, in the same sense 
as the word is used in Nehemiah xiii. 26, “ Him 
[Solomon] did outlandish women cause to sin.” 

W. D. Parisa. 


Canonization : Henry VI. (6 S. iv. 146).— 
It is, I presume, since the system has been 
organized that fees are required for canonization. 
There is a mystery attending the burial of 
Henry VI., who was to have been canonized, but 
the Chapters of Windsor and Westminster quar- 
relled over the question of who should pay the 
fees, and it is not very clear where the body of 
the king finally rested. What is the nature of 
the usual fee, and to what amount does it ap- 
proach ? SEBASTIAN. 


An Orv Game: “Tse Devin on Two 





Sticks” (6 §. iv. 29, 131).—A mathematical ex- 
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planation of the motion of the “devil on two 

cks” is given in the Analytic Mechanics of 
Benjamin Peirce (1855). Prof. Peirce, who was 
born in Massachusetts in 1809, was, about twenty- 
five years ago, very expert with this toy, throwing 
it up some fifteen or twenty feet after it had 
attained its motion and catching it on the cord. 
He learned it in his boyhood. 


Permit me to add testimony to the practice of 
this game. It is nearly seventy years since I saw 
this toy. I have not seen it since, and have 
often longed to see it again. I have not un- 
frequently spoken of it, but no one has known it. 
The querist describes it just as it is remembered 
by me. A school of boys, of which I was one, 
were one day assembled by our master to witness 
the performance with this toy by a young man, an 
ingenious and dexterous mechanician, who, if I 
remember rightly, was both the inventor and 
maker of the instrument. He made the devil to 
rise above the eaves of a two-story building by the 
alternating motion of two sticks, and then fall 
and rise again with great rapidity. His name 
was George Lynn, and he was the future son-in-law 
of my schoolmaster. I well remember our school- 
boy wonder and pleasure at the exhibition, and 
the pride of the parents of the young lady. It 
surely is a toy that might well be revived and 
have a good place among such amusements. The 
possession of that by Gen. Ricaup would help 
its reproduction. Mr. Lynn survived only a very 
few years. im | A 


Tuackeray’s “Snops” (6™ §, i. 474; ii. 16; 
iv. 57).—The name of the French translator is 
Georges Guiffrey, and the book was published at 
Paris by Hachette in 12mo in 1865, price one franc. 
The first edition was issued in 1857. Gm Be 


“A Boppy or Tareap” (5™ §. xii. 406 ; 6 
S. ii. 495 ; iii. 98 ; iv. 137).—The word “ spool” 
has been used for generations in the south-west of 
Ireland instead of “reel.” I can remember the 
time when the latter word was rarely heard amongst 
the people. “Spool,” like many other words now 
called Americanisms, was probably carried to the 
United States by Irish emigrants. Is it derived 
from the Saxon or Gaelic ? M. A. H. 


“Ricut away” (6" §, ii. 223, 416; iii. 77; 
iv. 117).—During my almost daily journey between 
Leeds and Harrogate between 1867 and 1874 I 
used to hear this expression constantly addressed 
by the station master or guard to the engine driver. 
I do not remember ever hearing it elsewhere in 
Yorkshire. It certainly sounds American. 

Ricuarp B, Harrison, 


Camsrince M.P.s (6" §. iii. 88, 297).—Barnaby 
Goche or Googe, who was master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, 1604, was the fourth son of 





Barnabe Googe (author of Eclogs, &c.) by his wife 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Darrell. Robert Brady, 
M.D., Regius Professor of Physic, was master of 
Caius College 1660. Thomas Eden was master of 
Trinity Hall 1626. John Sadler was master of 
Magdalene 1650. I presume these are the indi- 
viduals about whom your correspondent seeks in- 
formation. R. C. Hore, 


“Puppine AND Tame” (6 S. i. 417; ii. 55, 
277 ; iii. 118, 299).—Our version of the above in 
Craven differs from those already noticed. Two 
lines I can only remember with certainty :— 

** What’s your name ! 
Butter and same.” 
Now “ same” in the Craven dialect is lard. 
W. H. Dz 


Craven. 


“Tam Marti quam Mercvcrio” (5* §. x. 269, 
392 ; xi. 235, 258 ; 6" S. iii. 256, 318):— 
“ Temple and Dalaval are now my Party, 

Men that are tam Mercurio both quam Marte ; 

And tho’ for them I shall scarce go to Heaven, 

Yet I can drink with them six Nights in seven.” 
Nicholas Rowe’s translation of Horat. Lib iii. Ode ix, 
(ed. 1766). 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff, 


Surrey Worps (5 §, x. 222, 335; 6" S. i. 
238, 344; ii. 255; iii. 318). — Beestings is in 
common use amongst the English-speaking 
santry of the south and west of Ireland. 7 ae 
other words mentioned by Miss Jackson in her 
Shropshire Word Book: are also used by them, yet 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that Munster 
and Connaught were very largely colonized by 
Shropshire people since 1172. The greater num- 
ber of the colonists came from Devonshire and 
Gloucestershire. Can these old words, current in 
both islands, be vestiges of the connexion between 
Strathclyde and Ireland in still older times ? 

HIBERNICUS. 


Curistmas Foik-tore (6" §. iii. 26, 192, 334). 
—The couplet which is noticed by E. McC— as 
in use in Guernsey and Normandy is also expressed 
somewhat differently :— 

“ A Noél au balcon 
A Paques aux tisons.” 
Pluquet, Contes Pop. et Prov., &e., p. 124, Rouen, 1834, 
in De Lincy, Prov. Fr. t. i. p. 112. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tatcanp ; TaLLant: Tatient (6% S§. iii. 28, 
192, 334).—As information is being sought as to 
this family, an interesting reference to one of its 
members, “ Phillip Tallentes,” will be found among 
the records of the Stationers’ Company in Mr. 
Arber’s reprint. It gives the apprenticeship of his 
son, temp. Elizabeth. Early references to the 
name are very rare, that of “Tallenatz” being 
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more frequent, but a “Guillaume le Tallens” 
appears in Normandy before the Conquest. 
J. H. R. 


Tue Surname Uctow (6" §. iii. 148, 175, 197, 
336).—In the first half of this century there was a 
lay clerk of this name in Gloucester Cathedral, a 
shoemaker, I believe, by trade. A near relative, 
probably a son, of his, is now living in Cheltenham. 

T. W. Wess. 

Not so uncommon a name as A. B. C. supposes. 
The addresses of six persons bearing this surname 
are given in the Post Office London Directory for 
the current year, also two in the last issue (1880) 
of Kelly’s London Suburban Directory, and one 
in the Clergy List. 

EverarRD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


In Morris’s Directory for Devonshire, an. 1870, 
there are fourteen separate entries of this name. 
I will send your correspondent particulars if he 
wishes. DeFNIEL. 

Plymouth. 


A person of this name lived in Gloucester about 
the years 1826-30. My impression is that he was 
amusician. He had a son named James. 

J. J. P. 


A local surname which might translate “ great 
mound.” R. 8. Cuarnock. 
Jun, Garrick. 


Bors Execurep 1x Enotanp Sixty Years 
Aco (6 §. iii. 148, 313, 335).—Sr. Swirnin 
says :— 

“I suppose that down to the passing of Sir Robert 

Peel’s Acts, 4 to 10 George IV. 1824-9, boys would be 
liable to be exeeuted in the same lavish way that they 
were less than fifty years before that time.” 
I desire to know the extent to which these Acts 
bear upon the subject—whether they prevent the 
execution of boys altogether, or are but partial in 
that respect—as in “N. & Q.” 3" S. i. 39, a note 
is made of the execution, in the year 1831, of a 
boy nine years of age, hung at Chelmsford for 
arson committed at Witham in the county of 
Essex. This is therefore only fifty years ago, and 
subsequent to the passing of the above Acts. I 
shall be glad to hear something further respecting 
this event, and also to know if any other execu- 
tion of such a barbarous nature has subsequertly 
taken place, and if so, when and where. It 
scarcely seems possible that the life of such a 
young child should be held forfeited for committing 
& crime of this character, from doing which he 
could have derived no benefit, whilst he certainly 
eonld not have realized fully the disastrous results 
arising from, or the personal consequences of, such 
an act, Georce Price. 


On the new year’s morning of 1812. number of | 





people were knocked down and robbed in the 
streets of Edinburgh, and some of them dangerously 
hurt. A constable died three days after in con- 
sequence of injuries received on the occasion, and 
also a clerk named Campbell. These outrages 
were committed chiefly by a band of idle apprentice 
boys, regularly organized for the purpose. It was 
the custom then for most respectable people to 
turn out when the old year was closing to “ see in 
the new year,” and hence the time chosen by the 
youthful banditti. In the month of March follow- 
ing three youths were tried for robbery and murder 
in connexion with the above-mentioned outrages, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be executed. The 
sentence was carried out, and they were all executed. 
One of them was eighteen and two about sixteen 
years of age (see Scots Magazine, 1812, and Edin- 
burgh Correspondent of April 23, same year). In 
1811 a boy was tried for burglary and murder and 
was executed at Coventry. He was between six- 
teen and seventeen years of age (see Life of late 
Dr. Adam Thomson of Coldstream, p. 396). 
Wma. Crawrorp. 
Edinburgh. 


A Boox or Eprtapus (6% §. iii. 449; iv. 94). 
—Fully agreeing with JaypreE as to the impro- 
priety of publishing mock title-pages and sham 
epitaphs, I think the following is a singular one, 
as the second word is obviously meant to refer to 
the Deity, and the rules of rhythm require it to be 
pronounced as we pronounce the name of the 
present month. It is in the churchyard of Dun- 
stew, Oxfordshire, to the memory of William 
Turbitt, who died Jan, 3, 1845, aged thirty-two :— 

‘Kind August guard this sleeping dust 
Till Christ doth come to take the just 
Then may he wake with sweet surprize 
And in his Saviour’s image rise 
He lived at last with pain opprest 
But sought by faith the promised rest.” 
Wituram Wine. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Sir Isaac Newron (6 §. iii. 209, 238).—It 
appears hardly needful to refute the alleged 
ignorance of Sir Isaac Newton about arithmetic ; 
still a brief extract presenting his own opinion on 
the subject may be worth preservation. It occurs 
in the commencement of a little work entitled 
Tables for Renewing and Purchasing of the Leases 
of Cathedral Churches and Colleges, &c., printed at 
Cambridge, 1686: “Sept. 10, 1685. Methodus 
Hujus Libri recte se habet, numerique ut ex qui- 
busdam ad calculum revocatis judico satis exacte 
computantur.—Is, Newton, Math. Prof. Luc.” 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 


“Sprayep” (6% §. iii. 107, 134, 175, 278).— 
Spraéthed or spreathed is the Dorsetshire equiva- 
lent for “sprayed.” Barnes (Glossary of Dorset 
Dialect) gives spry for Somerset and spreaze for 
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Wilts forms of the same. He also gives the 
meaning of the word as “to chap.” But I agree 
with P. (6 §. iii. 134) that its proper application 
(as I have heard it used) is rather to a state of the 
skin and lips when stiffened and sore from the 
action of the wind, and not actually “ chapped.” 


J. 8. Upan. 
Inner Temple. 


Curtovs Curistran Names (5 §. x. 106, 
196, 376 ; xi. 58, 77, 198; xii. 138, 237, 492; 6 
S. i. 66, 125, 264 ; ii. 177, 475; iv. 77).—In my 
parish there is a male child, two or three years old, 
whose Christian name is Enough. His parents, 
having already eight or ten children, considered 
this name to be very appropriate ; and the parson, 
although it rather staggered him at first, was com- 
pelled (being himself a family man) to admit that 
they were right. But the name has proved an 
insufficient protection ; a successor to Enough is 
imminent, and our village gossips declare that he 
or she must be christened One-Too-Many. Ihave 
given my cordial support to this proposal. 

A. J. M. 

The other day, in an old deed, I came across a 
woman’s name Euzey, which I have not seen men- 
tioned in your columns, Another curious name is 
Rabbi, which a clergyman told me was the name 
mentioned by the god-parents in church once for 
a child he was baptizing. He declined to give it 
that name, and suggested some ordinary name, 
which was accepted, Nemo. 

Birmingham. 


Rev. Taomas Dunnam Wuirtaxer (6% S§., i. 
435; ii. 55; iv. 57).—On July 17, 1880, the sub- 
joined note was made and then mislaid. 

In the British Museum, under “ Catalogues,” 
vol. Ixxxv. is the catalogue, with the names of pur- 
chasers and the prices marked, of the sale of the 
library of the Rev. T. D. Whitaker, which com- 
menced on Thursday, Jan. 23, 1823, and lasted 
the two following days. It consisted of 779 lots, 
which realized 8141. 





First day's sale ... see £324 14 0 
Second , ma = 193 19 6 
Third - eee a 295 6 6 

eslt 0 0 


Many of the books were illustrated, and had mar- 
ginal MS. notes and remarks by Dr. Whitaker. 
Wicuram Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


“Love” AS APPLIED TO scorine (4% §, xii. 
268 ; 6" §S. iii, 276, 298, 332).*—There are two 
expressions in which love=nothing. We say to 
play (¢.g., at cards) for love as opposed to playing 
for money (1); and at billiards in scoring we say, 








* This note was written before the appearance of 
notes 6' §. iii, 2-8, 332. 


e.g., a3 Mr. pe JEANVILLE remarks, “ten love” 
[or to love], or “ ten to none” [or to nothing] (2). 
It seems to me that (1) is the older of these two 
expressions, and that (2) has been derived from it. 
But why was it used in (1)? Well, in French, the 
corresponding expression is jouer pour le (or 
son) plaisir, or jouer pour Vhonneur, t.., to play 
for the pleasure or honour of playing with the 
other players, or else for the pleasure of playing in 
itself. And so it might be thought that in Eng- 
lish also to play for love might also mean for the 
love of the game, or else for the love the players 
bear to one another, inasmuch as those who bear 
ill-will to one another seldom play together, unless 
it be to win one another’s money. And this may 
be the explanation. But when I consider that in 
French pour l’amour de Dieu, in addition to the 
ordinary meaning of for the love of God=“ for 
the sake of being agreeable to God,” is also used in 
familiar language of the most purely disinterested 
motives, and thus means without the slighest 
hope of any gain or return, and so virtually for 
nothing, and that pour les beaux yeux de quelqu’un* 
is likewise used in much the same sense; and 
when I consider further that pure love is regarded 
as the most disinterested of all the passions—I 
am rather led to surmise that for love in (1) means 
disinterestedly, without gain of a mercenary 
nature, for nothing, as opposed to for money. 

But whatever the explanation of (1), (2) seems 
to me to be readily derivable from (1). In (1) it is 
evident, as I have already said, that love, however 
it has obtained the meaning, is really equivalent 
to nothing, and, indeed, “to play for nothing” is 
frequently used=to play for love ; and this being 
so, it was surely natural in scoring to substitute 
love for nothing, and to say, ¢.g., ten love=xten to 
love, or ten to nothing, which is also sometimes 
used. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


In accordance with the recommendation of 
D. C. T., I have consulted the article headed 
“Love Amor, Love Nought” in the Journal of 
Philology, but have not found it very helpful in 
throwing light on the scoring use of “love.” Mr. 
Magniusson’s explanation that love in this case is 
cognate with the O. N. lyf (lif) is simply impos- 
sible. 

No attempt is made to support the equation 
love=lyf by producing any intermediate M. E. 
form. Besides, love in this case means “ nought,” 
whereas the O. N. word lyf by itself is not used 
for “ nought,” but means “a herb, simple, ddpyza- 
xov,” and then, “a small matter, a trifle”; but it 
has this latter sense only in the adverbial phrase 
ekki lyf, “not a whit.” This exactly corresponds 
to the M. E. “net a cresse,” “not a kers,” which 
has now become corrupted into “ not a curse,” 





ad Bescherelle « defines it “sans intérét.” 
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See Piers the Plowman (Skeat’s notes, p. 234). 
The solution of Hic er Usiqve is surely the 
correct one. A. L, MayYuew. 


This question exercised the minds of the learned 
a hundred and one years ago. The following is 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine, July, 1780 (Selec- 
tions, ii. 239):— 

“J have often been asked the occasion or original, 
when at cards, of six love, or nine love, which is as much 
as to say, a3 to the sense and meaning of the expression, 
six to none, or nine to none......Thus, in the English part 
of Boyer’s French Dictionary, the phrase is put down 
and explained, but we are not told how, or by what 
means, six love comes to signify six to nothing. Now, 
Sir, I conceive the expression may have come to us from 
Scotland or Holland. Luff, in old Scotch, is the hand, 
so that six luff will mean six ‘xn hand, or more than the 
adversary, when he has nothing upon his score. So 
again, loaf in Dutch, whence we have our word loof, and 
to loof is the weather gage, and in this case siz loof will 
imply six upon the weather gage, or to advantage, as 
really it is, when the antagonist has nothing...T. Row.” 
Mr. Row’s last remarks seem a little vague. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The word love, meaning scoring, reckoning, &c., 
comes to us in a sort of Irish masquerade, like a 
thousand other good old English words which our 
philologists never think of interrogating. The 
real term is, or was, folam, or folav—empty, void, 
not counting. This is scarcely credible, or pro- 
nounceable. But a little auxiliary word presents 
itself, to help us out of the difficulty. It is visible, 
or invisible, in ten thousand books, of which the 
reader may, for his own ease, choose one only, and 
then find the solution of his cruz in the fly-leaf. 

W. D.z 


Brooklyn. 


“Boveatos,” LXX., Ester mr. 1 (6% §. iii. 
186, 237, 378).—Bovydios is an Homeric word, 
signifying a braggart or bully, and as such occurs 
in Il, xiii. 824 :— 

Alav dpaptoeres, B rv 4 aie, wotoy eetres” 
And in Od., xviii. 79:— 

Nov pév pair’ ems, Bovydie, pire yévovo. 
The syllable Gov in composition, like “ horse” in 
English, implies something vast or out of the 
common way. The Seventy were in reality sub- 
stituting a Greek term of reproach for the Hebrew 
“ Agagite.” The Jews supposed that Haman was 
descended from Agag. Josephus, Ant. “xiii. 6, 
5,” should be xi. 6, § 5. Ep. Marsa, 


“Jinco” (5 S. x. 7,96, 456; 6% S. i. 284; 
ii. 95, 157, 176, 335; iii. 78; iv. 114).— Mr. 
Frazer’s note (unintentionally perhaps) conveys 
the impression that Oldham’s poems are little 
known and difficult of access. This is not the 
case. Besides three editions of the Satires on 
the Jesuits, published before 1685, his works were 
issued in a single volume in 1686, and in 1710 
reached a seventh edition. 





appeared in 1722 and 1770; and the poems of 
Oldham (slightly emasculated) form a volume of 
Bell’s “ Annotated Edition of the English Poets,” 
published in 1854, at p. 131 of which volume will 
be found the lines quoted by Mr. Frazer. 

D. Barron BricntTwetu. 


Avutuors or Booxs Wanrep (6" S. iv. 109).— 


The Dove-Like Sovle. By Dr. Jobn Rawlinson.—The 
sermon appears to be one of four printed at Oxford in 
1625, with this general title, Quadriga Salutis; or, 
Four Quadragecimal Sermons, &c. A notice of the 
writer will be found in Wood’s Ath. Oxon., by Bliss, 
ii, 505. J. Ixere Dreper. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 


Guide to the Literature of Botany. By B. D. Jackson, 
Secretary of the Linnean Society. (Longmans & Co.) 
Every student of botany will thank Mr. Jackson for 
compiling this volume, and will also thank the Index 
Society for having published it. Works like this are of 
sterling value, and all readers will welcome Mr. Jack- 
son’s book, and hope that the Index Society will produce 
many similar ones. Opinions may differ as to the precise 
forms of indexes which would be most generally useful, 
but all will concur in the general conviction that indexes 
—that is systematic guides to special departments of 
knowledge—are of the highest practical value. 

The science of botany has during the last two genera- 
tions undergone a very considerable change, and its 
students have seemed a good deal disposed to divide it 
into two distinct sections, namely, the physiological and 
the systematic, and the followers of either branch have 
been apt to look down upon the labours of the other 
class much with the same feeling that barristers and 
solicitors so often speak of each other. Mr. Jackson has 
done well in treating the whole science as a unity, whilst 
he has, by a simple and judicious arrangement of sub- 
divisions, placed each separate branch of knowledge by 
itself. Of course the first main use of such an index is 
to point out to readers what has been written on any 
given subject. It would obviously have made the book too 
large to have given the titles of all publications in each 
department of botanical knowledge; but yet the value 
of really complete indexes is so great that it might be 
wished that the volume had been divided into several 
sections, so as to form, perhaps, three or four volumes. 
In making, as Mr. Jackson was obliged to do, a selection, 
there is always great risk of excluding tracts and volumes 
a reference to which may be of much value to the 
student whilst other publications of perhaps no real use 
are entered. It would be easy, though, as the authors 
are living, an ungracious task, to point out some of the 
latter, but of the former one illustration may be given. 
In the list of works on the chemistry of vegetation, at 
p. 105, the very interesting volume of Saussure is not 
mentioned. It may be thought that every one knows 
that book, but that is no reason for leaving it out in an 
index. A reader finding in a botanical book the words 
that “ Saussure states” would turn to the “index” for 
the title of Saussure’s book, and would feel regret that 
there was no reference to it, or even to his name. 

There is no doubt that the alphabetical system of 
index, as a rule, is for all purposes the best, and though 
Mr. Jackson did not in the first instance adopt it, yet on 
p. xix he observes that if he ever again makes a similar 
compilation it shall be on the basis of alphabetical 


Two other editions | arrangement alone. It is a minor matter, perhaps, but 
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it is nevertheless worth observing that in all indexes 
the initial letter alone should always commence each 
line; signs such as * ¢ { confuse and weary the eye ; they 
are all very well in the list of the subscribers to a 
charitable institution, where we want at once to know 
who has most votes to give away, or in the law list, 
where we want quickly to find out the name of a com- 
missioner; but in an index of scientific bibliography 
every one wants to find a reference as quickly and with 
as little trouble as he can, whilst not one in a hundred 
cares whether the work is noted in Pritzel’s Thesaurus 
or not. 

Mr. Jackson has been very cautious, though he often 
mentions several editions of a book, not to indicate 
which is “the best”; and perhaps in so doing he was 
wise. The true student likes to consult an author's first 
and last editions; important data are sometimes left out 
in subsequent and improved editions. When Mr. Jack- 
son prints a second edition of this most valuable index it 
would be well if he would add, in the case of all pam- 
phlets reprinted from journals or transactions, a reference 
to the book from which they are reprinted. 


The Book of British Topography. By John P, Anderson, 
(Satchell & Co.) 

From the days of Leland’s “laboryouse journey” for 
England's antiquities until now the love of travel and 
adventure has been inherent in the minds of English- 
men. Though many of them have journeyed over distant 
seas and lands, not a few have been content to explore 
the beauties and illustrate the history of their native 
country. They have walked from London to the Land’s 
End if they have not reached to John o’ Groat’s House. 
Mr. Anderson’s aim has been to select and classify all 
the works on the shelves of the British Museum Library 
which relate to the topography of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and by the exercise of great pains and patience 
he has collected on this single section of bibliography 
the titles of nearly fourteen thousand volumes. In this 
respect the work will be of value to the student all 
the world over. It will enable him to discover the 
name of every important volume which has been pub- 
lished on the local history of the United Kingdom, The 
sojourner in London enjoys, however, an advantage over 
his fellow-labourer in the country, for Mr. Anderson, 
whilst classifying these works under the counties and 
parishes which they illustrate, has indicated the entry 
under which each volume can be found in the in- 
terminable series of manuscript catalogues that chronicle 
the treasures of the British Museum. Even in that 
noble library there must be gaps, and now that the 
collector in the provinces is able to see what it possesses 
and what it lacks, its few deficiencies in English topo- 
graphy may be repaired. From a careful perusal of Mr. 
Anderson's volume we can speak with confidence of its 
completeness and accuracy. We have learned so much 
from it that a sense of gratitude urges us to point out 
that the “journal of eight days’ journey from Ports. 
mouth to Kingston,” on p. 115, is by Jonas Hanway. 
This was the journal of which Dr. Johnson said “ Jonas 
acquired some reputation by travelling abroad, but lost 
it all by travelling at home.” 


Southwark and its Story. By Charlotte G. Boger, 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Mrs. Bocer’s little book does not profess to be a work 
of original research, It is avowedly a compilation from 
other printed sources, and it would therefore be unfair 
to compare it with books which contribute new know- 
ledge. As a compilation we must speak well of it. The 
authoress has evidently a comvetent knowledge of his- 
tory, and has grouped scenes: »..characters in an effective 
manner. Considering, hoy ever, what a vast amount of 





interesting matter is awaiting discovery relating to South- 
wark, it seems a pity that one who is so well qualified for 
the task should be content with repeating what has go 
often been told before. Gower, Chaucer, and Shakspeare 
are interesting persons, but we would rather have had 
something new given us relating to far inferior men 
than the old facts once again restated as to these litera; 
giants. The period of the civil war between Charles £ 
and bis Parliament is rich in material relating to the 
borough; much of this exists in a printed form, but it ig 
almost entirely passed over. A reference to Rushworth’s 
Historical Collections would have shown that a large 
part of the Parliamentarian army was in Southwark 
in the early days of August, 1647, and that there was at 
one time considerable danger of there being a battle on 
London Bridge between the troops under Hewson, Pride, 
and Rosseter and the City guard. 


Christ's Hospital. List of University Exhibitioners, 
By A. W. Lockhart. (Privately printed.) 
Books which are printed for private circulation are 
issued with such secrecy that they escape the notice of 
the book-hunter for some time. It was only recently that 
this interesting list of “ Blues” sent from Christ's Hos 
pital to Oxford and Cambridge since the year 1566, 
came under our notice. If the object of the work is to 
commemorate the names of the “old boys’ who, by 
means of the school foundations, were enabled to pro- 
ceed to the universities and to rise to positions of 
eminence in the Church or in literature, there is no 
reason which we can discover why the list should not 
have been deemed worthy of a more extended circula- 
tion. Joshua Barnes and Jeremiah Markland are two 
classical scholars of whom any school might be proud. 
A century or so later Thomas Mitchell, the translator 
of Aristophanes, and Prof. Scholefield worthily upheld 
the reputation of their illustrious predecessors. If we 
descend to our own days, what other school can boast of 
reckoning among its living alumni the heads of three 
colleges of the universities, and of having spared from 
its own sons one head master for the Charterhouse and 
another for Marlborough College? When Charles Lamb 
was selecting his extracts from the dramatic poets 
who were contemporaneous with Shakspeare, the know- 
ledge that George Peele had attended the same school 
as himself would have afforded him peculiar pleasure, 
The entry under Richard Perrinchief might supply an 
additional scrap of information for Col. Chester's 
Registers of Westminster Abbey, and that is almost the 
highest praise which can be conferred on aay volume. 
Mr. Watter Browns, 220, Great Portland Street, W., 
will shortly publish a collection of about ninety wood- 
cuts by Thomas and John Bewick, printed mostly from 
original blocks. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
H. A, S, asks where he can obtain King on Ancient 
Castles. 
A CorRRESPONDENT asks, “In what magazine, a few 
years ago, did Zarth Bound, by Mrs. Oliphant, appear?” 
G. J. Gray.—Proof will be sent shortly. 


. NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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